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THE fortunate have Retirement Pensions from the Government; the 
unfortunate only the Old Age Pension. Even with National Assistance 
Benefit the latter may not be as well off as the former, for the State 
must draw the line somewhere. It is not always the fault of a governess 
or private teacher that she has not kept up her National Insurance 
contributions in order to qualify for the Retirement Pension—it is 
sometimes the fault of the Employer. 


None is excluded from a G.B.I, home because of 
of means. 


In time all the beneficiaries of the G.B.I. will have Government 
Retirement Pensions, and help is now being given to those, still 
below pension age, who cannot afford to buy their own stamps, so 
as to ensure that they will be entitled to the Retirement Pension 


INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Right at 
any time 


What a first-class drink Scotch 

Whisky is at any time or for any 
occasion. 
And how extra good it is when the 
choice is “‘ Black & White.” Discerning 
hosts offer it with confidence and pride 
because they know it is blended in the 
special “ Black & White” way. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Scout th in the Blending 
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: Fad Scotch Whisky Distillers 
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¢ 1H) \ James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
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By Appointment 
to the late King George VI. 
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Maximum Prices as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association : (U.K. only) 
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Established 1825 Mi Assets exceed £95,000,000 


Ensure a good education for your child 
The Standard ** Public Schools ’’ Policy effected now will secure 
£40 A SCHOOL TERM FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what the future may hold 
for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed as desired. 
University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education envisaged, with dates of birth 
of parent and child, to 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Canada 








YOUR HELP is needed 
to give him a 
real chance 


Every child deserves a good start in life. In 
the past hundred years, this Society has been 
Father and Mother to more than 39,000 boys 
and girls. To-day, funds are urgently needed 
if this important work is to continue. Please 


give all you can. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 











ZINC 

The element zinc occurs in 
“zinc blende’—a natural 
form of zinc sulphide—and 
in certain ores of lead and 
silver. A hard bluish-white 


metal, zinc was originally 





produced only in China and 
Sumatra, and substantial 
quantities were once mined 
in Britain, but most of the world’s supply now comes from the Americas 
and Australasia. Centuries before zinc was discovered in the metallic 
form, the Ancient Greeks were smelting its ores with copper to make 
brass, an alloy that has become indispensable to modern industry. 
Apart from its use in alloys zinc is chiefly important today for coating 


or “galvanising” iron sheet and wire to give protection against rust. 


Zinc is also used as a roofing material and in the manufacture of casings 


for dry batteries, fittings for motor cars and plates for printing. Com- 
pounds of the element are well known in such diverse fields as medicine, 
dyeing and paint manufacture. In addition to pro- 
ducing zinc strip for the electrical industry I.C.I. makes 
zinc-chrome pigments for paints and zinc compounds 


for the processing of rubber. 











Barneys | 


The ideal tebaceo 


** Every one of my friends who has 
tried this Tobacco seems to be of the 
same opinion as myself. In this 
connection I might mention that the 
last time I bought a tin I told the 
Tobacconist that | had been smoking 
Barneys recently and enjoyed it. 1 
asked him, out of curiosity 
than anything else, whether he knew 
of any other brand of tobacco that 


more 


would be an improvement on it, and 
he informed me that he honestly 
could not recommend anything as 
good. 

Here’s hoping that more people 
may discover the pleasure of smok- 
ing Barneys.” 


The three strengths of Barneys are 
PARSONS PLEASURE - BARNEYS - PUNCHBOWLE 
cack strength at 454 the ounce 


John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne 





NOTE THESE 
INVESTMENT 
ADVANTAGES 
lo , 
2;°% NET 


(Income Tax paid by Society) 


Gauesecasesa 
Sceeeseeusess 


Interest starts from day 
of deposit and continues 
to day of withdrawal. 


NO DEPRECIATION 


WITHDRAWALS 
AT SHORT NOTICE 


UP TO £5,000 CAN 
NOW BE ACCEPTED 


Write for Particulars to 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Founded 1848 
Assets £7,000,000 Reserves £360,000 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


Still depend on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


Young lives overshadowed by tragedy or 
need are translated to happier childhood in 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes, where the destinies 
of 7,000 boys and girls are being shaped. 
Please help by Gift. 
10/- will help to buy 
our children’s food 

Cheques, etc. 


(crossed), payable ‘Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” should be sent to 393 BARNARDO HOUSE, 
STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON E /. 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£399 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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BY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 





fine cloths of wool 


When you’re having a suit made, have it made 
in ‘Sheltie’, the superb, strong but soft, smart 
but durable cloth. A luxurious cloth, and an 
economical one; made for town or country, 
for men or women; made to last, to keep its 
shape, to hold its colours. In it you will look 


your elegant best, yet feel comfortable and 
relaxed. 

Ask your tailor about ‘Sheltie’ (Regd.). Or 
come along to our well-known showrooms 
where this cloth and hundreds of others are 
displayed superbly, strikingly, conveniently. 


JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST LONDON WI 


For over 1 30 years the 
same family has 
jealously guarded the 
tradition that ensures 
the excellence of 
Mackinlay’s 
Scotch Whisky Nu ction 
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**Gale Warning ”’ . 
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Every time your 
wireless pro- 
grammeis inter- 
rupted by a 
* Gale Warning’ 
think of the 
Life - boat men. 
They may be 
answering a call 
of distress. 
The Life-boat 
serviceisentire- 


ly supported by voluntary contributions. 
Your help is needed. 


Sol Royal 
ws National Life-Boat 
© Institution 
42 Grosvenor Gardens 
London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
Treasurer 

Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
Secretary 
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FRENCH—SPANISH—GERMAN— ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by the Pelman Method 


I would like to express my great appreciation of the 
value of the Course. The method is enthralling, and 
the careful way it is worked out very satisfuing. 

Apart from that I was particularly impressed by the 
cultural and high-toned nature of the extracts given for 
study. Their thought is constructive and particularly 
v cluable to-day. (G. P. 613) 

HIS letter is typical of thousands 
received from readers who are learning 
French, German, Italian and Spanish by 
the Pelman method, which is revolution- 
ising language teaching 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members of 
Her Majesty's Forces 


This wonderful method, which has now 
been used for over 25 years with such suc- 
cess, enables you to learn French in French, 
Spanish in Spanish, German in German, 
and Italian in Italian, without using a word 
of English rhe method is so simple that 
even a child can understand it, and so easy 
(grammatical complexities are eliminated 
that you can learn the particular language 
you are studying in half the usual time 

It is easy to acquire a smattering of a 
foreign language, but if vou wish to know 
the language and be able to speak, read and 


write it correctly, the Pelman method is 
the easiest, quickest and most ethicient 

The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages is explained in four little books, one 
for each language 

French, Spanish, German, Italian 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu 

State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
-PO8ST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY—— 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
ondon, W 
Please send details of Pelman method 
of learning: | 
French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross oul three of these.) 

















Smoke Wavy Navy 








Pure Navy Cut of Pre-War quality 





2-OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 9/- 
1-OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/6 


Also ready rubbed 








WINGS 
QAP 


«“@) 20 


Give for those 
who Gave 


(Wavy Navy Cigarettes are for export only) 


GODFREY PHILLIPS 


LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS AND GUARANTORS 








BY APPOINTMENT 
CLOCK SPECIALISTS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths 


Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 


Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh. Telephone: Central 4898 





Heather spray brooch in 9-ct. 


gold circle set with pearls £13 15 


in yellow and white SN Y Heather spray brooch 
9-ct. gold set with in 9-ct. gold set with 


cairngorms £26 pearls £24 


PRICES QUOTED include purchase tax; all export orders are free of purchase tax. 


Quatre dis. Reproductions in silver of these ancient Scottish 
drinking vessels: 43in £12 
3gin £9 
Qin £5 
Qin £2 


t4in £2 


You are invited to visit 
OUR NEW SILVER ROOM, 


ignity, Large 
where beautiful and 


a room of quiet d 


sizes 


— 
1” 
Le 


up to in. 


practical silver goods in diameter 
may be Insper ted and are available. 


purchased at leisure 
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Edinburgh Crystal is characteristically Scottish. Flawless material 
and workmanship give the attractive Thistle design instant appeal 
suite of ele ven terns. 


Illustrated above are some of the pieces from the 


The beautiful gifts illustrated are taken from the many 
always on view at 8/7 George Street. 
They express to a wonderful degree the care and 
consideration given in their selection 
and will truly convey 


sentiments of regard and fine feeling. 
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Kelvin 


MARINE ENGINES 
DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, com- 

pression-ignition, solid injection, in a 
range of eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lloyd’s and Board of 
Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol /Paraffin) 
In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P. 


All Kelvin Engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment 


TheBergius @.Ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOA —_ ct. «orcad c.4 























King in its own Realm 
Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


‘KingGeorgelV” 


ma assests ith 





Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED @ 


EDINBURGH 











YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 


Battle of Britain Anniversary Week, September 15-21 


The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund provides 
relief for cases arising from casualties in war as 
well as from flying accidents and distress in peace. 
Increased annual expenditure will be necessary for 


years to enable the Fund to fulfil its obligations. 
is why its assets must be maintained. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Full details gladly sent by the Hon. Treasurer 
R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND, 67 Portland Place, London, W.1. 


Registered under the War Charities Act. 1940 


That 
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After Dinner Speeches... 


‘“* At the outset I want to 
reassure you I am not this size 
really. Oh dear, no! I’m being 
amplified by the loudspeakers 
Raa: 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


an 


Cnbassy Z 


cigar speaks LY itself 


Made by W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Compan 





Sportex 


SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


Obtainable through good Bespoke 
Tailors at Home and Overseas 
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Chilprufe « 








Kegd. 


UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 


Travelling in all weathers, often 
at short notice, a man must be 
protected against sudden changes 
of temperature. Chilprufe Pure 
Wool Underwear is ideal. Its 
close-knit fabric is firm, smooth, 
and comfortable at all times; 
warm but not overheating. Fault- 
less fit and finish, remarkable 
durability, and unique protection 
from colds and chills, make 
Chilprufe the choice of discern- 
ing men everywhere. 


Ask your outfitter 
or write for 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 








ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an increasing 
tendency to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life. It entirely obviates the necessity for stimulants, 
and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues and invigorating the 
whole nervous system. 

The originals of these letters (and many more) from 
people who have recently taken this treatment are 
available for perusal at the offices of the B.T.T.A. Ltd. 


“ The treatment has been entirely successful 
from the first dose and I am confident that I 
shall not need further assistance for many years 
ifever again. Your treatment is a public benefit 
and deserves to be universally known and 
appreciated. R.——.” 27/3/1952 

“Results from the Treatment have been 
100 per cent successful and I thank you for your 
patient attention. I have completely conquered 
the addiction and am very fit, well and happy. 
So, needless to say, is my wife = 
$/3/1952. 

“If you look up your records, you will find 
my name—many years ago. I am now in my 
79th year. Since | took your treatment, I have 
been the happiest man and most energetic. 
R ~” & 9 








Particulars can be sent, on request, to any part of 
the country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A., Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London. W.1. 
Tel.: WELBECK 5832 
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BRITISH * SEAGULL 


‘The best- Gutboartd 
Motor im the World” 

















THE AENEID OF VIRGIL 


Translated into English Verse by 


C. DAY LEWIS 


This new translation by the Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
originally undertaken at the suggestion of the B.B.C., is now 
made available for the first time in print. It will re-create for 
readers (as for many thousands of listeners) the nobility and 
humanity that make the Aeneid one of the great poems of the 


world. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


(Also a special Edition limited to 150 copies. 4 guineas) 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 














Will YOU be a Friend 
of the Church Army? 
For over 70 years the Church Army has ministered to the needs of 


all classes and all ages . . . a work made possible by the kindly 
thoughtfulness of people of goodwill. 


Will you Please help Church Army work by sending a Gift to the Rev. 
E. Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, The Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, 


London, W.1. 
SHU RG ARMY 
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Great Britain 
USA 

Spain 
Portugal 
italy 
Germany 
Switzerland 
Bahamas 
Bermuda 
Canada 
West Indies 


South America 
Middie East 
West Africa 
East Africa 
South Africa 
Pakistan 

India 

Ceylon 
Australia 

New Zealand 
Far East Japan 


Consult your Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways 
Terminal, Victoria, $.W.| (VIiCtoria 2323) or 
75 Regent Street, W.! (MAYfair 6611). 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS LIMITED, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 























=== THE IDEAL GIFT == 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1643. SEPTEMBER 1952. 





THE PROSPECTORS. BY ROBERT HUNTER, 

THE GEMINI. BY BARNEY DICKINSON, 

SOLDIERS AT SPITHEAD. BY J. D. SPINNEY, 

THOSE OTHER Days IN SLOVAKIA. BY HENRY BAERLEIN, 
AQUILA, THE PLUNGING EAGLE. BY E. G. ROWE, 
THOROUGHBRED. BY WILLIAM BRANDAM, 

OTHERS AND KONSTANTIA, BY J. M. N., 


COMMENT, 


SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE * BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE’ 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OFFice, 45 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 338. YEARLY (including postage). 





Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 
























































Maximum Prices: Bottle 33/9; } Bottle 17/7; 4 Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7—U.K. only 





Printed in Great Britainm 
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Freedom from care; 


relaxation of mind and body so noticeable while 
at sea; exhilaration that comes from sailing out of 
the English winter into South American sunshine; 
interesting and lovely cities — all these and so 
much more can be yours on a Round Voyage to 
Brazil, Lruguay and Argentina via France and 
the Peninsula. Remember, too, that you use the 
*Andes”’ or ‘* Aleantara”’ as your hotel during 
the 6-8 days in Buenos Aires. 


* Andes” Buffet Luncheon 
by the Lido Swimming Pool 


Round Voyages to 


SOUTH mn RICA 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 
for 
SUMMER SUNSHINE NEXT WINTER 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Royal Mai! House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. Tel. MAN 0522 
WEST END PASSENGER OFFICE: America House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. Tel. WHI 9646 
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THE PROSPECTORS. 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


WHEN I leave the old country 
to revisit Kenya I expect to 
find tranquillity. This is really 
rather stupid of me, because 
in all the thirty years I have 
been connected with that Colony 
I have never known it absolutely 
tranquil. There is, perhaps, 
something in the atmosphere, 
the climate, those prolonged 
dry seasons, or the wet seasons, 
which causes the European to 
develop a certain restlessness, 
a certain tenseness. A Civil 
Servant friend of the old days 
once told me that Whitehall 
heaved a sigh of relief if the 
Colony weathered the dry season 
without a major upheaval, and 
that in service circles Kenya 
was considered the graveyard 
of Colonial Governors. 

This may be exaggerated ; 
for I have known plenty of 
dry seasons in Kenya without 
major upheavals, and _ there 
have been Governors who, any- 
how by appearance, were sleek 
and prosperous. In any case I 


was going this time to a farm, 
well away from the turmoil of 
politics and the potential grave- 
yards of Governors, and further- 
more, the dry season had not 
been sufficiently stabilised to 
develop those high winds and 
dust - devils so trying to the 
nerves. 

I had, however, made a slight 
miscalculation. I arrived just 
as the wheat harvesting was 
about to begin. 

It takes a little time to organ- 
ise the harvesting on a large 
seale. Take, for instance, the 
farm I arrived at that late 
December morning. Six com- 
bine harvesters, six tractors, six 
lorries, and sixty labourers all 
to be sorted out, in addition to 
the ordinary farm routine such 
as milking the cattle and dosing 
the sheep. No wonder there 
were hitches. Number three 
harvester promptly snapped a 
driving - chain; number two 
lorry would not start except 
by pushing it down a hill, which 

G 
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meant that number three lorry 
had to stand by in case the 
defaulter had to be towed up 
the hill again for another push. 
Then there was the labour: 
Arap Juma, the head combine- 
driver, was sick and could not 
come; Ogola’s wife had run 
away and must be brought back; 
a youth had jammed his hand 
in a reaping-machine and could 
not get it out. Then number 
four combine was bogged before 
it reached the field, and finally, 
the Chief in Nairobi, who had 
suddenly gone mad over a tin- 
mine on the Uganda border, 
was ringing up continually to 
know if we had had any news 
from his prospector on the spot. 

I was given a job. I did 
not object to this, for I like 
work; especially if it is the 
sort that permits me to medi- 
tate a little, or to read a good 
book, or sneak away for a 
time to try my hand on the 
river. My job was to stay by 
the telephone, in case the pro- 
spector on the Uganda border 
rang up, or alternatively the 
Chief in Nairobi. 

It is true and rather unfor- 
tunate that the telephone bell 
went more often than I had 
anticipated when I accepted 
the job. I was for ever putting 
down my book to answer the 
thing, generally to find the 
call was not for us at all. 
That is the worst of the party 
line system, where each sub- 
scriber has a code call. A 
slovenly operator and two longs 
and two shorts can sound ex- 
actly like one long, one short, 
and two longs. I soon became 
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exasperated and was therefore 
not in the best of tempers when 
I went to the instrument for, 
I think, the fifteenth time. 
It was a lady’s voice. 

** It’s Mary Laurence. Is that 
Kipmwere ? ” 

“Tt is. They’re all at the 
harvesting. I’m holding the 
fort.” 

“Oh! 
Nancy 
baby ?” 

“T will. Vera’s had 
baby. Is that all?” 

“She was really quite sur- 
prised about it.” 

“Surprised! Surely she had 
plenty of warning.” 

“T mean—it’s a boy. She 
was so certain it was going to 
be a girl. You see, all the 
others have been boys.” 

““T see. Well, there’s nothing 
we can do about it. In my 
opinion I think she’s been lucky. 
Is that all?” 

“You'll be 
Nancy?” 

““ Of course. Good-bye.” 

I went back to the sitting- 
room and wrote a note which 
I left where Nancy could see 
it. ‘ Vera’s had her baby. 
Disappointed it’s a boy.”’ Then, 
determined to get away from 
that telephone, I called the 
houseboy and told him I was 
going out and that he was to 
take the name of anyone who 
rang up. This done, I took the 
mounted trout-rod from its 
resting-place in a corner of the 
verandah and sneaked off to the 
river. 

The trout in that stream 
have always been humorists. 


Well, will you tell 
that Vera’s had her 


her 


sure to. tell 





1952.] 


They lie at the bottom of the 
river watching your every move- 
ment and ignoring your lures, 
and when you have gone they 
come to the surface and splosh 
about all over the place, having 
the time of their lives. Need- 
less to say, I came away empty- 
handed, but in time to get a 
phone call from Nairobi. It 
was the Chief. 

Had we heard from Jim. 
(Jim was the prospector on 
the Uganda border.) No; we 
had heard nothing. That was 
strange. Well, he was motor- 
ing up from Nairobi that after- 
noon and if nothing had come 
through from Jim he thought 
he would go up to the mine 
by car. Would I care to come. 
Yes, I would like it very much. 
Good! Then he would see me 
And would I 


that evening. 
tell Nancy that he was bringing 
up the spare parts for number 
five tractor and the crankshaft 
for number four lorry and some 
extra links of chain for the 


harvesters. He rang off. 

I went to the sitting-room 
and added a postscript to my 
note about that baby: “‘ George 
returning today and bringing 
spare parts’; adding—with the 
touch of feeble facetiousness I 
am sometimes addicted - to— 
“These are not to do with 
Vera or her baby but the farm 
machinery.” 

As usual when the Chief 
arrives, a certain tension is 
set up. It had not been a 
very good harvesting day, for 
so many things had gone wrong. 
But tomorrow—ah, that glorious 
“ tomorrow ’’—things would be 
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better. The Chief bore it well. 
No doubt, things would be better 
tomorrow, but it would be in 
his absence, because he was off 
to the Uganda border. The 
others seemed pleased at this 
news. 

We were due to start at 
dawn, but were a little late. 
Another piece of the harvester 
had broken and would the Chief 
send a wire from the post-office. 
Then there was the question of 
bags. Would he be sure to call 
in at the station and see if 
they had come, and if so, would 
he phone up. Then, just as 
we were starting, some natives 
ran up to ask if we could 
take a couple of their women- 
folk into town, for they had 
some shopping to do. We 
waited for one, but no one 
knew where the other had gone. 

It was not till the various 
commissions had been done in 
the township that I learned 
we were not going direct to the 
border. As the Chief explained, 
if there had been anything 
urgent we should have heard 
from Jim. In any case, twelve 
square miles of territory—the 
extent of the claim—could not 
disappear overnight. We would 
therefore visit Jackman on the 
way and hand him his wages. 

Jackman was the young man 
working for the Chief on a 
dam project. The site was some 
eighty miles off our route, but 
the chances were that we should 
find him at Musia, only forty 
miles off the route. When I 
asked why the chances of our 
finding Jackman at Musia were 
so good, the Chief said, ‘‘ Because 
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I happened to wire him from 
Nairobi, telling him to be there.” 

“ Ah, but supposing he never 
got the wire ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Then he won’t be there.” 

With which unanswerable logic 
we lapsed into silence. 

Jackman, however, was there, 
and a more worried young man 
I have seldom seen. His Land 
Rover driver had had an acci- 
dent. A cyclist on the wrong 
side of the road (so said the 
driver) had forced the Rover 
fifty yards into the bush. The 
cyclist was more or less un- 
damaged, but the Rover was in 
a terrible mess. He himself 
had come in a borrowed car 
which was scarcely fit for the 
road; but he had thought he 
had better come. 

It was certainly an odd-look- 
ing car; for it had no bonnet 
or mudguards, only a wooden 
board as a driver’s seat, and 
loose wires were lying about 
all over the place. He was 
fearfully sorry about the Land 
Rover, but had arranged for a 
break-down gang to tow it to 
the garage. The police were 
interrogating the driver, but 
had so far failed to trace the 
cyclist. 

We stood Jackman lunch at 
the local hotel, calmed him 
down, and set off back the 
way we had come. Only after 
eight miles of driving did we 
realise we had, in the excite- 
ment of the accident, forgotten 
the purpose of our visit. Back 
we went those eight miles, were 
lucky in finding Jackman still 
there, and handed him his wages. 

Our next place of call was 
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to be Kisumu, and since it was 
getting late we decided to stay 
the night there. We changed 
our minds, however—and I was 
the culprit this time—by turn- 
ing off the road some sixty 
miles short of Kisumu and 
making for a red-roofed house 
on top of a hill. There was 
method in my eccentricity ; for 
this house once belonged to 
me and the farm round it 
had also been mine. We were, 
of course, not sure if the 
owners would be at home—we 
had to take that risk, but 
were sure that if they were, 
they would put us up for the 
night. 

They were at home and did 
put us up. 

It is interesting, a visit to 
one’s old farm. The first thing 
to do is to inquire about old 
boys; those that would have 
been there in one’s own time. 
There were some and they would 
be summoned. The next thing 
to do is some “‘ nosing around.” 
It was pleasing to me to see 
that some of the coffee did not 
look as well as it did in the 
old days. (This seems rather 
a mean outlook—and is—but is 
at least frank). Of course I 
did not want all the coffee to 
look less well, only some. It 
was also pleasing to find that 
the sheds one erected as tem- 
porary were still standing, and 
that the layout of the coffee 
factory had hardly been altered 
—all of which goes to show how 
vain men are. 

I came back from my wander- 
ings to find six boys waiting for 
me; all that was left of the 
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old brigade. There was much 
laughter and chatter and ob- 
vious pleasure at this reunion, 
tempered with some straight if 
good-humoured expressions of 
opinion on how ancient I had 
become. I told them they did 
not look any younger either, 
and that if they had had to 
compete with Income Tax and 
Controls in Europe they would 
look even older than I did; 
all of which made them laugh 
louder than ever, for they did 
not believe me. To the African, 
all Europeans are millionaires. 

It is hard to believe that these 
up-country Africans bear any 
grudge against the European. 
Admittedly, relationship between 
employer and employee must 
vary according to the per- 
sonalities concerned, but this 
would occur anywhere. Some 
may say that the European has 
robbed the African of his land, 
but a great deal of it was 
more inclined to be a battle- 
ground than a homing ground. 
What the European has done 
is to keep the peace between 
adjoining tribes, nurse his labour 
when it was sick, try to settle 
its family disputes, and lend it 
money if the cause was good. 
He has also tried to stamp out 
cattle disease, improve hygiene, 
and to do his utmost to keep 
needy labour on his farm at a 
time when that farm is in a really 
bad way; and there were many 
such times, although the new- 
comer to @ prosperous Kenya 
may not realise this. 

There is undoubtedly a young 
African demand for education 
and self - determination today. 
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This is understandable ; for, in- 
deed, it can be galling to see 
a select few controlling the 
destinies of so many. But is 
it wise to rush bald-headed at 
it? A sprained ankle can too 
often be the result of too big, 
too fast, or too strenuous @ 
jump. It might even mean a 
broken leg; and broken legs 
do not always set properly. 
But where am I off to now? 
What have broken legs to do 
with a trip to the Uganda 
border ? 

Within three hours of our 
departure from my once-owned 
farm, we were in the heart of 
the Kavirondo reserve. I had 
not been there for twenty-two 
years and found a changing 
Africa. There would not have 
been a single motor-bus in 
those days, but now the reserve 
was alive with them and they 
were invariably loaded to capa- 
city, and a bit more, with 
passengers and baggage. Every 
other African now seemed to 
own a bicycle, and most of the 
road as well. The regulations 
might well be: “ Right of way 
to cyclists ; motorists into the 
bush.” 

We passed a place called 
Allego. It was here, those 
twenty-two years ago, that I 
had sat under a large tree 
shaking hands with most of the 
tribal notables. Allego was the 
home of many of my farm- 
hands and it had seemed good 
to me to call on those homes. 

A little farther on we passed 
a spot which recalled to my 
mind an incident that had 
interested me at the time. There 
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was a certain missionary in the 
district: a man of zest and 
fervour. He was here, there, 
and everywhere; the personi- 
fication of energy. As a means 
of transport he used a dilapi- 
dated car, the whys and where- 
fores of which he knew but 
little. His car had broken 
down, but as luck would have 
it—for the missionary — an 
African with one of those not- 
infrequent flairs for mechanics 
happened to be passing. It 
meant crawling under the car 
and lying on the dusty road in 
his Sunday- best clothes; the 
missionary chafing at the delay, 
for he had an important meet- 
ing at Mumias; but eventually 
the African persuaded the engine 
to function again. 

The missionary, delighted to 
find he would still be in time 


for his meeting, jumped into 
the car and drove away at his 


usual break-neck speed. It was 
as the African, a mission boy 
himself, was dusting down his 
clothes, that I came up with 
him.. He told me what had 
happened. 

“The Bwana was in trouble, 
so I tanganeza’d his car for 
him. He was very pleased. 
He thanked Mungu (God), and 
he thanked the Apostles, and 
he thanked the heavens and 
the sun and the stars, for his 
deliverance. But, Bwana, he 
forgot to thank me.” 

We reached our destination 
just as the sun disappeared 
and as the crickets, glow-worms, 
and fireflies were coming into 
action. Our course was for 
the only hotel, and here we 
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expected news of Jim. We 
got it. 

“ That’s a rum bird you’ve 
got prospecting for you,” said 
one man; a miner himself, I 
suspected, by the cut of his 
jib. 

The Chief asked why. 

“Waal, he comes flying in 
at eleven o’clock at night and 
demands to see Old William— 
he’s the Mines man, y’know. 
Eleven o’clock at night and 
there’s a blinking dance on.” 

“A dance! How interest- 
ing!” 

“He wouldn’t take No for 
an answer and what does he 
do but barge his way into 
that dance hall, where he sees 
Old William besporting himself 
in his glad-rags with this dorp’s 
most famous fairy. The old 
man was furious: tried to have 
your Jim kicked out, but couldn’t 
use too abusive a language 
because of the fairy. And all 
Jim wanted was to show him 
some blinking samples—in the 
middle of a ruddy dance, mind 
you—and they haven’t had a 
dance here since Noah built 
his blinking ark.” 

It was clear that tact would 
be needed when it came to 
consulting Old William as we 
had to do. The chief concern 
at the moment was, however, 
to find Jim. No one seemed 
to know where he was, till 
one man said he was certain 
he had returned to the claim- 
site. 

The Chief called on Old 
William the following morning. 
When he returned he reported 
that his reception had at first 
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been glacial. Later, the old 
man had thawed a little and 
promised to examine any samples 
we cared to bring him. But as 
for Jim, not a good word did 
he have to say for him; in 
fact he had made it pretty 
plain that he would not care 
a bit if Jim broke his neck down 
his own mine. 

On our way to the site we 
discussed operations. The Chief 
was keen to know what the 
price of tin might be on the 
London market. I had to 
confess that I had not the 
slightest idea. I asked him 
what he would do if the claim 
proved a valuable one. 

“* Well, I suppose we get the 
big people interested. Then 
we float a public company ; 
T'll take most of the shares 
because it’s my claim. Then— 
then—well, the thing just runs 
itself after that.” 

He made it sound so simple 
that I began to feel a fool 
for not interesting myself in 
tin-mining years before. 

Before going to the actual 
site we pulled up at the hotel 
which was to be our home for 
the night. As might be ex- 
pected in the heart of Africa, 
where tourists are a rarity, 
the place was not grandiose. 
The dining-room held four 
tables and the chairs were 
made of wickerwork, their seats 
lined with hide. The bar was 
made out of an old dug-out 
canoe, the bottles and glasses 
perched precariously on its un- 
even surface. A notice in 
prominent lettering at the back 
of the bar told us the hotel 
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terms: ‘ Twenty shillings, bed 
and breakfast with bath ; thirty 
shillings, bed and breakfast with- 
out bath’; a reminder to the 
guests, perhaps, that the climate 
was hot. The proprietor had 
the face of a Savanarola, and 
long thin fingers and hands, 
and he had never been known 
to use a swear-word. Indeed, 
he spoke more in verse than in 
prose, and was certainly more 
at home with the classics than 
with the local tribal tongue. 

We met Jim on the claim- 
site. He was a tall, slim man 
of about thirty, with quick, 
excited movements. As _ he 
spoke he kept brushing the 
hair back from over his eyes, 
and he could not have had 
that hair cut for at least five 
months. He seemed to do most 
of the talking. 

The site was stiff with tin— 
there was wulfram too; packets 
of it. You had only to pick up 
a handful of earth and what 
you got was tin. He had put 
the claim notices over about 
two-thirds of the area and the 
boys were busy with the rest. 
It looked like being the richest 
tin-mine in the world. The 
man they called Old William 
was a@ perfect nitwit. Did not 
seem the slightest bit interested. 
We had better wire London and 
Johannesburg at once. How 
about investing in an aeroplane 
to prospect still more. He 
meant to get his wife up, to 
help paint more notice-boards. 

All this was interesting, but 
rather exhausting. We tried to 
calm him down, but it was 
no good. Jim had tin-fever— 
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a very different thing, by the 
way, to tick-fever, which makes 
you sleepy; nothing would 
satisfy him but that we accom- 
pany him then and there round 
the claims. 

I was not in training for tin 
prospecting, nor, I fancy, was 
the Chief. We might, however, 
have made a tolerably good 
show of it had that claim lain 
on reasonably surfaced mother 
earth. Unfortunately it did 
not. The terrain was all 
boulders or holes and horribly 
steep. Then we had to dodge 
innumerable sharp bushes all 
the time, and we could not 
always see those bushes coming. 
Frequently we had to jump; 
not very big jumps, but big 
enough for those who have not 
jumped recently. It was also 
unbearably hot. Lightly clad 
as I was, I perspired profusely 
and so did the Chief, who, 
after about four hours of this 
battle with nature, was becoming 
undoubtedly cross. 

Often we would come to a 
notice-board, proclaiming to all 
who were fools enough to visit 
it that the prospecting rights in 
that area belonged to Tulema, 
Ltd., the name the Chief had 
given the concern when forming 
it into a private company. 
Every ten or fifteen yards the 
exuberant Jim would pick up a 
handful of earth to flourish it 
before our eyes and cry: “ Tin! 
Can’t you see it glitter? Tin; 
every bit of it.” 

We arrived back at the hotel 
completely exhausted. I did 
not care if I never saw a piece 
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of tin again in my life. I even 
vowed I would not let my 
family mention the stuff, and 
as for the Chief’s suggestion 
that I should stay on and help 
Jim peg more claims—why, it 
was utterly fantastic. 

I felt better in the morning 
and, like a fool, allowed myself 
to be persuaded to join the 
others. They were going to 
tackle the north end this time. 
Jim assured me the going would 
not be so hard and that the 
area was even richer in tin 
than the part we had seen. 

Of course the going was 
worse, and I might have guessed 
it. The sight of Jim striding 
on ahead with that wild hair 
of his blotting out the horizon 
from me was maddening. I 
could have pushed him down 
the steepest crater and felt 
glad I had done it: anything 
to stop this mad rush and this 
excited, tin-crazy man. It went 
on for hours. 

But a miracle happened. I 
have never seen a full-blown 
motor tyre deflate itself so 
perfectly: no loud report as 
of a pistol; not even the fizz 
of escaping air; just sudden, 
instantaneous deflation. 

The maniac Jim stopped dead 
in his tracks, waiting for us to 
come up with him. 

“* T’ve been stung by a hornet. 
Right on the lip. Horrible 
things. It'll be the size of a 
cricket-ball soon,” he said. 

We commiserated. ‘ Bad luck. 
May not be too bad. We'll 
have a look at it when we 
get back.” 
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“ But I must get back now. 
There’s a doctor in the hotel. 
Can’t play with hornet stings.” 

He kept putting his finger to 
his lips ; utterly miserable. 

“It’s swelling already. Very 
I’ve really got to 


dangerous. 
go.” 

So we went back to the car, 
myself secretly pleased — not 
because of the accident but 
at the result thereof; but on 
reaching the hotel, we found 
the doctor had gone. Savana- 
rola told us that if we sped as 
the swallow we might join hands 
with him in Kiberengo. 

Kiberengo was the place where 
the Mines-man lived and where 
they had had only one dance 
since Noah built his ark. We 
decided not to stress Jim’s 
identity im case the Doctor 
and Old William happened to 
be friends. We found the man 
and left Jim in his care. Then 
the Chief and I went to the 
hotel to book rooms. 

We had settled ourselves in 
and were waiting for drinks, 
when the Chief said to me: 
“What do you make of that 
fellow Jim?” 

“Make of him! Well, in 
my opinion, he’s a bit wild— 
and as for his knowledge of 
tin, I doubt if he knows any 
more about the stuff than we 
do.” 

“That’s my opinion, too,” 
said the Chief rather quietly. 
“We'll go round and get Old 
William to check up on the 
samples we’ve got in the car.” 

Old William told us to come 
back in the morning and he’d 
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give us his report. We left 
the samples with him. When 
we returned next day he looked 
us up and down with a smile 
on his lips. 

“I wouldn’t like you to be 
had for mugs, gentlemen,” he 
said. ‘Mind you, there’s tin 
there, but so darned little of 
it that you’re wasting your 
time. There’ve been people 
round that spot many a time; 
they’ve all thrown their hands 
in. Go back to your farm, 
m’lad, and get on with things 
you know something about.” 

As we approached the hotel 
Jim came running out to 
meet us. “‘ The Doc. has done 
wonders. Feel fit as anything 
now. When you're ready we'll 
set off for the site again.” 

The Chief drew him on to 
the verandah and motioned him 
to a seat. “I’m not going 
back to the tin-site,” he said 
quietly. 

“Why? What’s happened ? 
When you've come all this 
way!” 

“Old William said there 
wasn’t enough tin to make it 
worth while worrying about.” 

“ That’s nonsense. The place 
is lousy with the stuff. He’s 
prejudiced because I gate-crashed 
in on his precious dance.” 

“If I were to sell my shares 
in the company —would you 
buy them?” 

Jim hesitated. ‘“‘ Like a shot 
if I had the cash. But as I 
haven’t — well, what do we 
do?” 

“We clear out. We leave 
those prospecting boards up in 
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case anyone’s interested. If 
nothing happens, we pull ’em 
down. You had better come 
back with us.” 

In the car going back Jim 
was silently sulky till we reached 
Mile Eighty-two. Then he 
developed signs of becoming 
his old exuberant self. He 
started talking about goat-skins. 
How about his going round the 
reserves buying up all the goat- 
skins. He was sure there was 
a packet of money to be made 
out of it. The Chief was 
interested; as I knew he 
would be. 

At this moment, Jim—unless, 
of course, he has been stung by 
a hornet again—is touring the 
reserves buying goat-skins. As 
for the tin claims, the Chief 
waited six months, and since 
nothing happened, arranged for 
@ man on the spot to haul 
out those notice-boards, which 
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the Chief said would come 
in handy for fencing - posts. 
The agent reported that nearly 
all the boards had been pulled 
up by natives and used as 
firewood, and of those that 
remained, all but two had been 
trampled into small pieces by 
elephant and other wild game. 
Did the Chief want the two 
posts sent to him. 

The latest bulletin reports 
that since the agent’s letter 
tallied with one from Jim in 
which he said that he was 
awfully sorry but the entire 
stock of accumulated goat- 
skins had gone up in flames, 
the Chief told the agent he 
did want those two posts. 
Apparently they were ear- 
marked as tomb-posts for the 
time when Jim departed this 
earth; an event which the 
Chief trusted would not be too 
long delayed. 
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** Two little dickie-birds sitting on a wall, 
One called Peter, one called Paul ; 


Fly away Peter ! 


Fly away Paul ! 


Come back Peter, come back Paul.”’ 


I LOOKED up Astrology in my 
cyclopedia, and I read: ‘“ Astro- 
logy was a serious study at one 
time, and monarchs and other 
illustrious personages were fre- 
quent consulters of the astro- 
logers. The Chaldeans were 
supposed to have invented astro- 
logy, which is an abstruse and 
involved systematisation, well 
calculated to impress the super- 
stitious and ignorant.” 

Now, I do not wish to quarrel 
with scientific thought, and in- 
deed I am a firm believer in the 
fundamental truth of Science ; 
but surely the above is a dog- 
matic statement. Are we cynical 
enough to believe that the 
Chaldeans would go to such 
lengths for so little purpose ? 
And are we wiser than they were 
in the past, or than the Tibetans 
are in the present ? 

Not long ago I was lucky 
enough to be sleeping out on a 
mountain, eight thousand feet 
up in the Southern Andes, on 
the most beautiful night imagin- 
able. My bearer and I had been 
climbing all day, and that night, 
relaxing in my sleeping - bag, 
enjoying the health-giving glow 
which comes after a hard day’s 
mountaineering, I gazed at the 
heavens above. The night was 
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on the cold side, there was 
frost in the air, and for this 
reason the sky was most wonder- 
fully clear, as it so often is in 
the Cordillera. There was not a 
breath of wind, and the stars 
shone with the utmost brilliance; 
they seemed so close that I felt 
I need only reach up a little to 
touch them. The velvet dark- 
ness of the firmament was ablaze 
as though with the most precious 
of jewels. “‘They are more 
beautiful than diamonds,” I 
thought, “‘ and there is more life 
in them.” 

More life, yes, and a greater 
significance. That night I could 
recognise some of them: Cano- 
pus and Achernar; the con- 
stellations of the Southern Cross 
and the Argo; Antares, and 
Alpha and Beta of the Centaur ; 
but there were many that I did 
not know, and millions of other 
little stars, who knows how 
many millions of miles away, 
which are not usually seen at all. 
The idea came to me that these 
must be the lucky stars, the 
ones some people are supposed 
to be born under. It was a 
pleasant if fantastic thought, 
but the more I gazed the less 
odd it seemed. Presently, be- 
cause I have faith in the funda- 
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mental appreciation of truth 
that is inherent in those people 
who live closest to the simple 
things of life, I turned to my 
bearer José, a true native criollo, 
who was lying beside me 
wrapped up in his poncho, and 
asked him: “José, do you 
criollos believe that the stars 
influence our lives on earth ? ” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Then José said, “‘ You speak 
riddles, Sefior.”’” This was hardly 
encouraging, but attempting to 
clarify the abstruse subject as 
best I could, I went on, ‘‘ Well— 
do you think the movements of 
the stars in the sky affect us, or 
make us do good or bad things 
according to their position in 
the heaven at our birth? Or 
make decades in our history be 
good or bad ?”’ I was conscious 
of having expressed this very 
badly indeed, but it was the 
best I could do. Would José, 
the most phlegmatic of persons, 
understand my meaning ? 

There was again a silence— 
longer than the first. Then 
José said, ‘It is well known, is 
it not, that one cannot sow 
seeds or do the lamb-marking 
when the moon is on the make; 
for the plants will go to seed, 
and the lambs will be weak if 
its power is ignored. Also, if 
the weather is bad when the 
moon is new, it will continue to 
be so until the moon’s change ; 
and in Chile, Sefior, they say 
that it controls the tides of 
the great western sea. More- 
over, you must know that some 
beings — human and animal— 
are strangely changed when it 
is full. Yet it is just another 
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star, only nearer to us here on 
earth.” 

I am surprised habitually by 
the natural knowledge of the 
criollo, now I was intrigued. 
** You are right, José,” I said ; 
“but you see, it is because the 
moon is relatively near to the 
earth that certain physical things 
are affected by it. The stars are 
millions of miles away, and I 
am thinking of psychic matters, 
perhaps, when I wonder if they 
affect us.” I do not think 
José has ever heard of the 
immortal Psyche, and this must 
have puzzled him considerably, 
but he is nothing if not a philo- 
sopher, and he understood my 
meaning. 

‘“* Sevor,” he said gravely, 
‘‘with our own eyes we see 
what the moon can do, because 
it is close to us. You say the 
stars are millions of miles away, 
and no doubt you are right; 
therefore their influence is not 
on earthly matters, but on those 
things which we cannot see and 
so do not understand. Look 
yonder— below in the valley. 
See the lights of the pueblo of 
San Martin; compare those 
lights, which are made by modern 
electric machines, to the lights 
in the heavens! The pueblo 
ones are put to shame, are they 
not? They are far less brilliant. 
Yet we are only a few miles 
from the town of San Martin, 
whereas the stars are millions 
of miles away. It is God’s way 
of showing us His great power; 
but who can know all that He 
is able to do, or why He does it? 
And, indeed, there are times 
when the cruelty of this heavenly 
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power is great, and difficult for 
simple folk to understand.” 
José sighed, and as he uttered 
these words his voice sounded 
extremely sad. 

“You are right, my friend,” 
I said. And I thought, “ He 
is thinking of the Villarica 
disaster.”” For José, bearer and 
friend, lost mother, father, and 
sister in the terrifying holo- 
caust that was the eruption of 
that Chilean volcano a few 
years ago, and which I witnessed 
one night from the same moun- 
tain where this conversation 
took place. The sight of the 
great tongues of flame shooting 
up into the sky was one that I 
shall never forget; it was the 
wrath of Nature in unchecked 
spate, destroying every living 
thing in its wake. Truly an 


aspect of the power of God 
difficult to understand. 

I sought to comfort José. 
“In England there is a fine 
city called London,” I said; 
‘““many times have I seen it in 


flames during the war. Also 
another in Germany, called 
Berlin, was ruined then; I had 
a part in destroying the latter. 
These things were worse than 
Villarica.”” However, I doubt 
whether it was effective sym- 
pathy, for the criollo cannot 
imagine what he does not see 
with his own eyes. “ That 
surely must have been very 
terrible,” said José politely. But 
he was sleepy now, tired after 
the many steps we had had to 
cut in the ice up the gully lead- 
ing to our bivouac site. Also 
his mood had changed ; he put 
his head beneath his poncho, 
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turned over, and lay quiet. 
Soon he was asleep. 

I mused on the queer turn 
our conversation had taken. 
Wondering whether the stars 
in their courses influenced us, 
whether they had made José 
recall Villarica, and made me 
think of the blitz on London 
and nemesis on Berlin. I gazed 
up at them ; and the more I did 
80, the closer they seemed to be. 
Did they know? They were all 
round me, and the mountain on 
which I lay was friendly. It 
was as though I was floating on 
it high in the sky. Could those 
far-distant ones, the lucky stars, 
tell me anything ? 


* Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, ...” 


The old nursery rhyme came 
into my head; what bliss those 
childhood days of ignorance had 
been, what folly to be wise! 
And thinking thus, of my nursery 
days all those years ago, I was 
reminded of the story of Peter 
and Paul. Well...so the 
stars had told me something! 
Under the incredible brilliance 
of that beautiful sky I pondered 
this story, which sharpened in 
my mind like the Morning Star 
before dawn ; and, remembering 
the narrow escapes from death 
and the vicissitudes of those 
two friends, I realised that there 
are times in life when death 
looms large on the horizon; 
but whether it should strike or 
not, there is much beyond. 
And so, as it grew darker, my 
depression faded, and the cruel- 
ties of nature were forgotten. 
In a while, with the friendly 
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stars twinkling merrily, and with 
the great peace of the mountain 
all around me, I slept. 

Let me tell you that story. 


You may not believe in horo- 
scopes; but you will certainly 
agree that some people are very 
much luckier in their lives than 
others. Both Peter and Paul 
are of this enviable community. 
If there is a lucky star of higher 
rank, as it were, than the others, 
then they were born under it. 
But in different hemispheres : 
Peter in the great city of Buenos 
Aires in the Argentine, and 


Paul in the greatest city in the 
world—London. 

Their first stroke of luck, for 
them at any rate, was to be 
born into families of adequate 
wealth, but not riches. It would 
have been different had they 


been too rich and _ therefore 
spoiled; as it was, they were 
given a good education at lead- 
ing English public schools, and 
later they had to fend for 
themselves. 

Peter’s earliest misadventure 
was a strange one. The Argen- 
tine is known as the country of 
horses; it is also the country 
of dogs! Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, when 
Argentines were still suffering 
under the yoke of Spain, the 
plague of semi-starved and semi- 
wild dogs was so bad in the 
country that the army was 
sent out to exterminate them. 
The Spanish Army was not 
popular in the Argentine at the 
time, and after this ‘“‘campaign”’ 
earned the disparaging nick- 
name of “ The Dog-catchers.” 
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Unfortunately the dog-catching 
army was unsuccessful in catch- 
ing and exterminating all the 
dogs, and there are millions in 
the country today. One of 
these bit Peter. Unluckily it 
happened to be suffering from 
hydrophobia. 

In his infancy Peter had a 
very capable Irish - Argentine 
nurse called Nelly, and it was 
probably due to Nelly’s care 
that nothing untoward had hap- 
pened to him before he reached 
the age of four, when, pre- 
sumably because Nelly was 
flirting with a policeman and 
not attending to her duties, the 
mad dog (undoubtedly a de- 
scendant of one of the escapees 
from ‘‘ The Dog-catchers ”’) bit 
him hard. 

In Buenos Aires there are 
periodical epidemics of rabies 
(the canine as well as the 
political variety), and orders are 
issued that anyone bitten should 
be treated at once, lists being 
posted in all districts of the 
nearest Pasteur Institutes. So 
no time was lost and Peter was 
hurried away and treated with- 
out delay. Nevertheless he 
was very ill for a long time; 
but, being a strong and healthy 
child, eventually he recovered 
fully. The Doctor, a rather 
pompous, self-inflated but kindly 
man, commented: ‘Little man, 
you are a very lucky little 
fellow.’’ And perhaps because 
he was genuinely fond of Peter 
as well as being fond of voicing 
his knowledge of the English 
language, added sombrely, ‘‘ You 
have cheated the foul fiend 
Death.” 
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Peter never forgot this; it 
impressed him greatly; and 
some years later, when his grand- 
father died, he said sadly, ‘‘ Poor 
Grandpa. So the foul fiend 
got ’im!” 

I was always closer to Peter 
than to Paul; for I, too, was 
born in the Argentine in Buenos 
Aires, and I did not get to 
know Paul until he had left 
England and had come out to 
work in the Argentine camp 
on a cattle estancia, so I do 
not know very much about his 
early days. Later when we 
became friendly, I met other 
members of his family, and they 
told me about some of his 
exploits before he left England, 
which bear the stamp of authen- 
ticity. But what I know of 
his childhood was told to me 
by Paul himself, and, I believe, 
with his tongue firmly in his 
cheek, for he has an irrepressible 
sense of humour. Be this as 
it may, he informed me—and 
I have to admit that he seemed 
quite serious when he did so— 
that in the same year as Peter 
was bitten by the mad Argen- 
tine dog, he— Paul — was 
abandoned in a London taxi- 
cab; that he was not discovered 
for some time, and that this 
resulted in his life being saved 
from a certain death! The tale 
is Paul’s; here is the gist of it. 

Paul, like Peter, had a nurse 
in early childhood; she was a 
dour Scotswoman, and on one 
occasion she was entrusted with 
the job of taking Paul to London 
from his family home in the 
north. All was expected to go 
well; Paul was a child who 
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seldom gave any real trouble. 
It seems that even at that early 
age he had a great facility for 
sleep, and a love of it; when 
bored he did not start making 
a@ nuisance of himself as other 
children do, he quietly went to 
sleep. (Paul’s expression when 
he told me this was as solemn 
as that of a Lord Chief Justice.) 
The nurse had never been to 
London in her life before, and 
she was looking forward to the 
journey with a mixture of ex- 
citement and fear, as one might 
contemplate a voyage to the 
Antarctic. Also this was during 
the First World War, and 
zeppelins were active over 
London, or so she had heard. 
Her instructions were quite clear. 
‘When you arrive get a porter 
at once,” Paul’s father had said; 
“then tell him to take you to 
a taxi. Give the taxi-driver the 
address of our house in London, 
which is written on this card for 
you. I will telephone the ser- 
vants there to have everything 
ready for you. We'll join you 
in a few days’ time. And look 
after Paul.’”’ These instructions 
were simple, and Scottie, the 
nurse, was certain she could not 
go wrong. Fear and excitement 
fused within her and formed 
high spirits. Scottie left Scot- 
land for the first time in her life 
in fine fettle. She was actually 
enjoying herself. 

It was very late when the 
train arrived in London. All 
was darkness and gloom, and 
Scottie was very relieved when 
she managed to persuade a 
porter to get her a taxi. Sleepy 
Paul was bundled in, and Scottie 
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gave the address to the dimly 
seen driver. Because of the 
dark it was necessary to go 
slowly, but this driver, as well 
as going at a snail’s pace, was 
weaving from side to side of the 
road in a fearful manner. Before 
long, and especially after he had 
turned round and, leering at 
Seottie, said, ‘‘ Me nime’s John 
Cole, but they calls me ‘ King,’ ” 
she realised the trouble. The 
taxi-driver was very definitely 
in drink! . Alarmed before, she 
became really frightened now ; 
this was too much for her strict 
Scottish upbringing. Father had 
always said, ‘‘ Beware the De’il 
drrink !*’ What was to happen 
to her? A dark unknown town, 


and a drunken crazy taxi-driver! 
Crouching in the corner of her 
seat, she prayed fervently to 
slept on 


her Maker. Paul 
soundly. 

Presently, and most unex- 
pectedly, the taxi drew up with 
a jerk. The driver, turning 
round again and shutting one 
sodden eye, remarked, ‘“ Yer 
’ere, luv.”” This was the last 
straw for Scottie; in panic 
she thrust a note into his 
outstretched multi-gloved paw, 
pushed open the taxi’s door, 
and fled to the sanctuary of the 
house, there to ring furiously on 
the bell. Paul was forgotten. 

The bibulous taxi-driver, real- 
ising that Scottie was in mortal 
dread of his own drunken but 
otherwise harmless self, thought 
the affair a huge joke, and with 
loud guffaws stuck his neck out 
of his encumbrance of many 
coats, looking rather like a 
mustachioed tortoise, and said 
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vehemently, ‘‘ Yer ’aven’t a ’ope 
in ’ell, luv; I ’ates the Scotch!” 
And with that, letting in the 
clutch, he drove off into the 
gloom. Paul was still forgotten 
and still asleep. 

The taxi swayed on, and the 
driver, deciding that he would 
pick up no more fares that night, 
made for home. He was half- 
way there when the sirens began 
their sinister wail. An air raid! 
Soon the drone of engines could 
be heard, and the driver, some- 
what sobered now, made all 
haste to get home before the 
fun started. He just managed 
to reach his garage when the 
bombs dropped; they were a 
long way off, but the explosion 
shook the taxi, and Paul—at 
last—woke up. The ensuing 
wail from the interior of the 
taxi vied in intensity with that 
of the sirens, and pierced the 
ears of the taxi-driver like the 
shriek of banshees. The un- 
fortunate man, fear gripping his 
vitals, opened the door and 
peered inside. Upon sight of 
him, Paul’s wails increased in 
volume, and he struck out in all 
directions with his small hands 
and feet. The taxi-driver was a 
kindly man at heart and soon 
had Paul pacified; then with 
the help of his wife, who had 
come to see what all the fuss 
was about, he gave Paul a good 
dinner and put him to bed, 
after assuring him that next 
morning he would be returned 
post - haste to Scottie. Paul, 
quite happy now, once again 
returned to the arms of 
Morpheus. 

While Paul was having his 
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joy ride, Scottie, almost beside 
herself with panic, was ringing 
up the nearest police-station and 
attempting to explain to an 
incredulous constable what had 
happened, while the other ser- 
vants stood round in a helpless 
way. She had just managed to 
persuade the representative of 
the Law, who was having trouble 
in understanding her Scots, that 
the affair was not a hoax, when 
the bombs fell and Fate played 
one of her master-strokes. The 
Germans were able to drop only 
a very few bombs that night, 
but one of them fell on the 
house, and poor Scottie and all 
the servants were killed instantly 
at the very moment that Paul 
in his taxi was awakened by the 
explosion. 

Next morning the taxi-driver, 
suffering from a monumental 
hangover but true to his word, 
hurried back with Paul to the 
place he had left the nurse the 
night before, only to find it a 
shambles. Poor Paul, only four 
years old, was completely be- 
wildered and frightened now. 
Where was his beloved Scottie? 
The taxi-driver, horrified at the 
trend things had taken, ex- 
plained to the police what had 
happened the previous night, 
and handed the little boy over 
to them; and sighing deeply, 
departed homewards, fully in- 
tending to sign the pledge 
forthwith. 

The police treated Paul with 
great kindness; he was taken 
to the station, where he was 
given a good meal, and then he 
was told to go to sleep. Some 
hours later an official rang up 
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Paul’s father in Scotland, and 
had the umenviable task of 
breaking the news to him; but 
Sir William Dickie’s main con- 
cern was for the safety of his 
little son. ‘“‘ How on earth did 
he escape?” he kept asking 
repeatedly, and ‘ What’s he 
doing now?” 

The official explained about 
the intoxicated taxi-driver. ‘In 
this instance, sir,” he said, 
“your son’s guardian angel 
adopted a singular guise, I must 
say!” Sir William could not 
make head or tail of it. Intoxi- 
cated taxi-driver! What the 
devil. ..! And then he sud- 
denly saw light. Of course— 
Scottie and her fear of the devil 
drink. So that was it! 

“Some of us are just born 
lucky, some just aren’t,’’ con- 
tinued the official ponderously. 
“At the present moment the 
little fellow is—ah—fast asleep.” 

Sir William felt dazed as he 
hung up the receiver. ‘“ Born 
lucky,” he muttered, “ that’s 
it.” But there was a lump in 
his throat, and his eyes felt 
queer. For two pins he could 
put his head on the table and 
howl like a baby. But he must 
tell his wife. 


While Paul was growing up in 
England, Peter was spending 
his boyhood days in a big house 
in a very pleasant suburb of the 
city of Buenos Aires. The house 
was three storeys high, and a 
vast block of a building. Peter 
was always climbing on to the 
roof, even from an early age, to 
inspect the upper regions there. 
Later, when he came to man’s 
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estate, this passion for climbing 
found adequate outlet, and Peter 
became an enthusiastic and ener- 
getic mountaineer in the great 
ranges of the Southern Andes 
where he now lives. But during 
his boyhood he had to content 
himself with clambering all over 
the big house; and as he 
gradually grew in stature and 
confidence, his climbing extended 
from his own to the neighbours’ 
houses. His mother was for 
ever admonishing him about 
this, for truly it was hardly 
safe ; but Peter would not listen 
to reason, and continued with 
his hair-raising balancings on 
the roof-tops. The house next 
door, which was separated from 
Peter’s by a two yards wide 
chasm, had always held a fascina- 
tion for him because for some 
time he had been unable to make 
up his mind to leap the chasm, 
and had confined his out-of- 
bounds climbing to the other 
next-door house which was at- 
tached to his own by a narrow 
ledge. However, one day he 
made the fateful decision, and 
decided to try the jump. 
Peter was good at jumping, 
and indeed had practised all 
kinds and manner of jumps 
since seeing his hero Douglas 
Fairbanks in the film ‘“ The 
Black Pirate.’ He made no 
mistake, and accomplished the 
jump without mishap. He then 
climbed on to the neighbour’s 
roof. This neighbour, an Argen- 
tine gentleman of the old school 
and a lawyer of repute, was 
something of a sunshine addict, 
and the roof of his house was 
covered with great skylights. 
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Up one of these it was necessary 
for Peter to climb if he wished 
to reach the highest point on 
the roof. Since that was his 
objective, he began with some 
trepidation to crawl up it. Alas! 
Peter was young but husky; 
the glass could not stand his 
weight, and when he was half- 
Way across, with a sudden 
splintering sound it gave way. 
Peter, with a desperate gesture, 
spread his arms and succeeded 
in stopping the top part of his 
body from following his legs, 
which were now dangling over 
a patio in the lawyer’s house 
below, in which it was this 
gentleman’s habit to pass quietly 
the cool of the afternoon. 


Imagine his alarm, therefore, 
when a cascade of broken glass 
descended a yard away to shatter 


his afternoon’s peace! How- 
ever, the lawyer was a man of 
action as well as one of peace— 
a formidable combination as we 
all know. He leapt to his feet, 
and with shouts of ‘* Assassin!” 
rushed outside to enlist the aid 
of the policeman at the corner. 
Meanwhile Peter, his grip 
gradually slipping, had begun to 
yell for all his young lungs were 
worth, and they were worth a 
great deal to him. The glass 
was gradually cracking more and 
more, and it was evident that 
before long he would be unable 
to stop himself crashing a hun- 
dred feet to the patio below. 
Therefore his yells were such as 
to awaken the dead and put 
John Peel’s horn to shame! 
They awakened the nurse Nelly, 
sleeping peacefully in the cool 
of the afternoon. Although no 
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longer nursing Peter, Nelly was 
still with the family, and since 
the mad-dog episode—no doubt 
to still a guilty conscience—she 
was worth her weight in gold; 
and her weight was 120 kilos! 

Not for nothing had Nelly 
lived the better part of her 
youth in the pampas where her 
Irish father had taught her how 
to tame a colt and to throw a 
lasso, and how to meet trouble 
without losing her head. There- 
fore when she heard the shouts, 
she realised immediately what 
had happened, and hastened as 
fast as her now ageing legs 
would carry her up to the flat 
balcony near the roof, such as 
most houses in Buenos Aires 
possess, and where the washing 
is habitually hung out to dry. 
She spotted Peter at once, al- 
though by now little more than 
his head was showing above the 
broken glass. It was quite im- 
possible for her to get anywhere 
near him, she could never cross 
the intervening chasm, and it 
was clear that time was short. 
In desperation she gazed about; 
in a few moments the boy— 
her pet and the love of her life— 
would be gone! And then she 
caught sight of the clothes-line ; 
here was salvation ! 

With a few deft movements 
the old nurse had the washing 
off the line, far quicker than she 
had ever done it in her life 
before ; then making a noose in 
the line she twirled it over her 
greying head. Not for nothing 
had the “ gauchos”’ called her 
the best woman with a lasso 
that they had ever seen; not 
for nothing had she roped wild 
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horses in the corrals! Out 
snaked that rope with years of 
experience behind it, to fall 
squarely and fairly over Peter’s 
exhausted head. He was saved! 
The episode of the mad dog had 
been expiated. The Holy Saints 
be praised! Nelly’s conscience 
now for evermore would be at 
peace. Quickly she secured her 
end of the rope to the balcony, 
then addressing Peter, she said, 
“Ye blithering idiot of a bye! 
Ye flaming son of the divil! 
*Twas nearly a dead ‘un ye 
are!” And added for good 
measure, ‘‘’Tis a nurse ye’ll be 
for iver needin’.”’ 

A little later the others ar- 
rived: the lawyer, the police- 
man, some members of the two 
households, and sundry passers- 
by who, succumbing to that 
extraordinary attraction of the 
morbid, had come along to see 
the gore. A ladder was pro- 
duced, and Peter was rescued 
from his uncomfortable predica- 
ment. Cut about, and bleeding 
profusely, he was in a bad way; 
but fearing reprisals from the 
lawyer more than anything else, 
he immediately set about making 
abject apologies. This gentle- 
man, like most Argentines of a 
certain class, spoke English very 
well, and liked to air his know- 
ledge of the language. But he 
had a certain rather pedantic 
way of talking. 

““T fail to understand, little 
boy,” he said, ‘‘ what it was you 
think you were doing.” 

“TI like climbing, Doctor,” 
said Peter (all lawyers are 
Doctors in South America), ‘* and 
I did not realise the skylight 
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would not bear my weight. I 
am very disturbed and sorry.” 

“He admits to being dis- 
turbed,”’ said the lawyer, ad- 
dressing the spectators. ‘‘ Dios 
mio, he is much hurt as well. 
Come, my boy, let us say no 
more about this distressing epi- 
sode, and let us away to a 
medico at once.’ The medico 
had to put several stitches in 
Peter’s legs and arms, and he 
bears the scars to this day; 
but he was lucky to get off so 
lightly. 

Next evening the kindly old 
lawyer came over to visit the 
wounded Peter. In his arms he 
carried a long mysterious parcel. 
‘“My young friend,” he said 
with a broad smile, “ this is a 
present for you; it may help to 
ease your hurts. Come, open it 
up!” Peter, in wonder, opened 
the parcel, and his eyes nearly 
popped out of his head, for in- 
side was a beautiful mountain- 
eering ice-axe. It was the first 
ice-axe Peter had seen out of 
picture books; he was over- 
come; he began to stammer 
his thanks; tears came to his 
eyes. But the old lawyer stopped 
him. ‘‘ Be at peace,’ he said, 
‘‘and say no more. I acquired 
this instrument from my brother. 
He tells me it is used for moun- 
tain climbing. He used to be a 
great mountaineer in his erring 
youth. Ha! Ha! How erring 
only you will know. Now he is 
old ; his climbing days are over. 
Moreover, he lives on the 
estancia and it is very flat there; 
so I have acquired that instru- 
ment which he left behind, and 
I take it upon myself to give it 
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to you, who are what might be 
called an embryo mountaineer. 
So, may you long treasure your 
very first rock-pick ! ” 

Peter had not the heart to 
tell him that it was not called 
a rock-pick, so he gazed at it 
with feeling and said, ‘* Doctor, 
as long as I live I shall treasure 
this rock-pick, and remember 
your kindness in giving it to 
me.” Peter still uses that ice- 
axe. It is a little old-fashioned 
today and rather heavy, but 
Peter will hear no word against 
it, and it is still affectionately 
known as “‘ The Lawyer’s Rock- 
pick.” 


If Peter risked his life 
‘* mountaineering ’’ on the roof- 
tops in Buenos Aires, Paul was 
no less active in England at the 
same time. A new sport had 
captivated him, and the prac- 
tising of it nearly resulted in 
his breaking his neck on many 
occasions. It was trick-riding. 

When Sir William moved from 
Scotland after the First World 
War, he teok a house in the 
west country. Paul was very 
happy there; for he was sur- 
rounded by hunting people, and 
he had always loved hunting. 
Sir William kept a few good 
hunters, and Paul followed 
hounds as often as he possibly 
could. In the nearby village 
there lived a character by the 
name of Mr Bunn; he was the 
milkman, and also ran a small 
grocery store, but his heart was 
lost to horses. He loved any- 
thing and everything to do with 
horses. For some years he had 
had the rather surprising job of 
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Huntsman to a pack of hounds 
in Australia, and it was in this 
country that, among other things, 
he added the art of trick-riding 
to his accomplishments. He 
imparted this art to Paul, who 
subsequently and on many occa- 
sions was to be seen coming a 
frightful purler in Mr Bunn’s 
field, attempting a “ vault-on 
near side, vault-off off side”’ or 
a ‘* vault and scissors ’’ with his 
pony going at full gallop, and 
Mr Bunn shouting instructions 
and encouragement from the 
roof of the stable. The “ vault 
and scissors’ is a very difficult 
trick ; for the rider has to do an 
about-turn in mid-air, land on 
the saddle facing the horse’s 
tail, and then get back again to 
the normal position. Paul, after 
nearly breaking his neck, eventu- 
ally mastered it, much to Mr 
Bunn’s joy. Another trick that 
gave him untold trouble entailed 
slipping down beneath the 
horse’s belly, with the horse at 
the gallop, and under his neck. 
Usually he got stuck under 
either one or the other, and 
would then have to let go, for 
there was no getting back. Paul 
describes these falls as ‘‘ just 
like a sack of coals falling off a 
lorry going at full speed, old 
boy!’ But he never hurt him- 
self really badly, and eventually 
he mastered that one, too. 
Years later, when Paul left 
school and was thinking of going 
out to the Argentine where his 
father had interests, he and 
some others formed a ‘‘circus”’ 
and roamed all over England 
doing their trick-riding at 
horse-shows with Paul as chief 
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instructor and manager. They 
collected a good deal for charity 
in this way, and paid their own 
expenses; they also became 
proficient trick-riders. Eventu- 
ally Paul made up his mind 
about the Argentine and decided 
to emigrate, so the ‘“‘cireus’’ had 
to break up. 

While he was on the round of 
good-bye parties, passport busi- 
ness, and tea with Aunts that 
usually precedes a trip abroad, 
he heard that a troop of Cossacks 
were performing by night in 
a flood-lit arena in Richmond 
Park, and doing some really 
magnificent trick-riding. Paul 
was not going to miss this for 
anything ; so one night, after a 
jovial dinner-party, he and his 
friends went to see the Cossacks. 
Their riding was amazingly good, 
and they never made a mistake 
or brought off a trick raggedly. 
Among their tricks was, of 
course, the ‘‘ vault and scissors.”’ 
This they performed, six of 
them in line abreast, going at 
full gallop on fast horses. When 
it was over, the leader addressed 
the audience and offered five 
pounds to anyone who would 
do the trick they had just 
performed. 

Paul, in his beautiful dinner- 
jacket, was rushing into the 
arena before the Cossack had 
finished his challenge. Here 
was money for jam! They 
gave him a horse, stationed him 
a little in front, and lined them- 
selves up behind him. Paul, 
somewhat troubled by the saddle, 
which was different from the 
type he was used to, gripped the 
leather and quaked inwardly. 
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“Go!” said the leader of the 
Cossacks, and the mad caval- 
cade began. As Paul, who has 
a musical bent, said later, ‘‘ All 
that was lacking was the last 
part of the William Tell over- 
ture played by a full-scale 
orchestra. And a little imagina- 
tion supplied me with that.’ 
Which, when one bears in mind 
the almost frantic crescendos of 
this grand piece of music, was 
very aptly put. 

As for the Cossacks, to add 
momentum to the proceedings 
they drew their revolvers, 
uttered weird and savage yells, 
and fired off blank cartridges 
just behind Paul’s horse’s tail. 
The animal raced ahead, his 
tail streaming out behind him, 
his neck fully stretched, with 
Paul in his dinner-jacket sitting 
like some extraordinary per- 
forming monkey on his back. 
It was a sight to gladden the 
heart. How Paul managed it 
nobody will ever know, but 
manage it he did, despite the 
dinner - jacket, despite the fact 
that he was galloping much 
faster than he had ever done 
before when trying this trick, 
and more important still—de- 
spite the unaccustomed saddle. 
The Cossacks did all they could 
to put him off too, but without 
success. He did the ‘‘ vault and 
scissors’ beautifully, just as 
well as the Cossacks, and the 
cheer the crowd gave him when 
it was over was such as had not 
been heard there before. Paul 
deserved it ; for, as he said later, 
“‘Had I fallen, it would have 
been the Funeral March for 
me!” 
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The Cossacks got away with- 
out handing over the five pounds. 


Peter and Paul did not meet 
until the latter left England and 
went to work on a cattle estancia 
in the pampas. After a short 
while he left to take up fruit- 
farming in a new district that 
promised a wonderful future. 
He was nearer Peter then, for 
Peter was in the south, though 
they met very seldom; but 
Peter was always hearing about 
Paul’s trick-riding exploits in 
the fruit-farming valley, and 
how he was astonishing the 
natives there, and Paul in turn 
heard a good deal about Peter’s 
mountaineering ventures in the 
great peaks of the south. Per- 
haps it was that Paul did not 
really take to fruit-farming, or 
perhaps the stars decreed that 
these two should know each 
other better; whatever the 
reason, Paul left his fruit-farm 
and came to work with Peter, 
who was the overseer of an 
enormous sheep and _ cattle 
estancia in the Southern Andes. 
Here began a David and Jona- 
than friendship which we hope 
will last for a long time yet. 

When the Second World War 
broke out, Peter was the first to 
get away, but he was closely 
followed by his friend, who left 
the Argentine one month later. 
As one ship was in convoy and 
the other not, they arrived in 
London at the same time. They 
were vague about what Service 
to join; old-fashioned cavalry 
would have suited them, but 
this was out. So they decided 
to join the cavalry of the air, 
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the Royal Air Force. It would 
be good to be a pilot. Together 
these two young men from the 
Argentine arrived at Euston 
House. 

From Euston House, after 
having successfully passed in to 
the R.A.F., they went together 
to St John’s Wood for the first 
part of their training at Air 
Yrew Receiving Centre, also 
frivolously known as “ D’Arcy 
T’Arcy.” Here, still for some 
time in civilian suits, Paul in his 
best, they marched up and 
down in the neighbourhood of 
the Zoo, and got very hot and 
bothered. They had meals in 
the Zoo’s restaurant, and did 
a preliminary mathematics test 
there too, near some peculiar 
monkeys, which made a noise 
that can only be described as 
a twitter, twittering like mon- 
strous birds in a cage opposite. 

“For the love of Mike,” 
groaned Paul, ‘‘ those monkeys!”’ 

“D’you blame them,” said 
Peter, struggling with a square 
root; ‘‘they’re probably de- 
scended from the Chaldeans ! ”’ 

Paul got two marks out of a 
hundred in that examination, 
Peter one and a half. ‘ Good 
Lord!” said the examining 
officer, ‘* you’ll have to do better 
than this if you want to pass at 
Le.wW.” 

I.T.W., the Initial Training 
Wing, was the next stage. They 
went to the same one, which was 
lucky. Also they thanked their 
stars that there were no twitter- 
ing monkeys here ; but although 
they worked hard, probably too 
hard, the mathematics was too 
much for them, and alas! they 
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failed. Peter got forty per cent, 
and Paul thirty-eight. It was 
a long time since either had 
been to school, and perhaps that 
was the reason—that and 
over-anxiety. For them it was 
tragedy ; a failure in the test 
usually meant remustering to 
another trade, and not as pilot. 
The C.0., a Wing Commander, 
interviewed them. ‘“ This is a 
bad business,” he said; ‘ you 
two have come a long way to 
join the R.A.F.”” And noticing 
that Peter was trembling with 
suppressed agitation, he re- 
marked kindly, ‘“‘ Don’t be 
nervous,’ and with a twinkle in 
his eye added, ‘“*‘ Would you two 
chaps like to have another erack 
at the maths. ?”’ 

Peter, for one, could make no 
reply at all. All he could do 
was to twitter. 

They found themselves in a 
special class, with a number of 
other non-mathematicians. The 
instructor, a First War pilot 
and a real genius at teaching 
mathematics to thick-heads, was 
determined to get them through. 
When the examination came 
round again neither felt nervous; 
this time they were sure they 
could not fail, and they did not. 
Paul was awarded ninety-eight 
marks for his paper; Peter, as- 
tonishingly, ninety-nine. 

Still together, their luck still 
holding, they found themselves 
at last at the Elementary Flying 
Training School at Carlisle. Here 
Peter took nine hours to fly 
solo; and Paul, the horseman, 
only seven. At week-ends Peter 
was to be seen clinging to the 
crags of Great Gable and Scaw- 
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fell, looking rather like one of 
the monkeys which had pro- 
voked his ire in the Zoo. Paul 
would go riding; he always 
managed to have a horse tucked 
away somewhere. 

As their flying skill improved, 
they would go up in a Tiger 
Moth or a Miles Magister and 
try aerobatics. Paul would in- 
variably pull the nose of the 
aeroplane up too high when 
attempting a stall-turn, and the 
propeller would stop. He would 
then put the little aircraft into 
a fearful dive to start the prop 
up again. He did this time and 
again. The other’s piéce de 
résistance was to barrel-roll the 
aeroplane all over the sky, 
apparently in a determined 
effort to wrench the wings off. 
However, before their time at 
E.F.T.S. was up, the Chief 


Flying Instructor had decided 
that they would make good 
instructors, and they were sent 


off to different Instructors’ 
Schools. For a little while they 
were parted, but soon, having 
passed their Instructor’s course 
safely, they were posted back to 
Carlisle. 

They remained in Carlisle for 
nearly a year, agitating most of 
the time to get on to Operational 
Flying. Paul distinguished him- 
self one night, while doing some 
night flying, by landing in a very 
small field by the lights of a 
convoy of lorries travelling along 
the Carlisle-Longtown road. As 
we know, he always had a 
tendency to fall asleep. Appar- 
ently on this occasion he woke 
up when half-way round the 
circuit, and with a start saw a 
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long line of lights below; he 
mistook these for the flare-path, 
and was annoyed to find, after 
climbing out of his aeroplane, 
that the boundary hedge was 
practically under the Tiger’s 
nose and that the flare-path had 
moved on. Peter, not to be out- 
done, one day took an American 
visitor up to show him some 
aerobatics and low flying. The 
American had never been up 
before, and Peter did all he 
knew. He flew so low over 
the Solway that he dipped his 
wheels in the water. There 
was a sudden unexpected drag. 
‘““Say, Lootenant,” exclaimed 
the American, “I guess I didn’t 
know ya could put the brakes 
on!” 

They were always doing aero- 
batics. Every day they would 
go up for an hour of this. Once 
they went up to fifteen thousand 
feet in a Tiger Moth, the little 
aeroplane’s uttermost ceiling, 
just to do stall-turns all the way 
down. They delighted in chas- 
ing each other, simulating dog- 
fights, and narrowly missing each 
other as they flashed past in 
opposite directions. These and 
like exploits earned them the 
name of ‘‘the Heavenly Twins.” 

‘* Peter,” said Paul one day, 
‘* what are the Heavenly Twins 
anyway ?”’ 

** Don’t you know,” replied 
Peter. ‘“‘ The Gemini, old boy ; 
Castor and Pollux of immortal 
fame.” 

“Oh! Classical stuff. But 
what did they do?” 

“Castor was a great horse- 
man, my friend; suits you!” 

‘And Pollux?” 
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“Pollux was the god of 
wrestling and boxing — suits 
me!’’ And all in fun, suiting 
action to his words, he hit Paul 
in the eye. Unfortunately he 
forgot to pull his punch, and 
Paul appeared on parade next 
morning with a black eye. Of 
course this happened after a 
party, and Paul did not know 
that his friend had been a boy 
champion. 

After eleven months they had 
their wish: they were posted to 
Service Flying Training School 
at Cranwell. Here they smuggled 
themselves into single-engined 
trainers, until their ages were 
discovered—they were too old 
for fighter aircraft—and then 
they were summarily posted to 
twin-engined ones. Peter made 


the great discovery that it was 
possible to do a roll-off-the-top 


in an Oxford, but had to force- 
land a few yards from the edge 
of a cliff overlooking the sea 
hundreds of feet below as a 
result. Paul went to sleep 
during night-flying and landed 
on the wrong aerodrome when 
he woke up. 

Despite these vicissitudes, the 
Heavenly Twins passed out of 
Cranwell safely. Their luck still 
held, they went together to a 
Beam Approach School, where 
they enjoyed the beer very much 
in that part of the country. 
Then sadly, and at last, they 
were parted. The stars of these 
two young men, which had been 
converging on the same course, 
as it were, now met in an 
eclipse and continued on differ- 
ent courses. They were posted 
to Operational Training Units 
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miles apart; they had greater 
trials to overcome. Castor and 
Pollux had yet to clear the 
Hellespont. 

They went to Lancaster 
squadrons—heavy bombers. On 
his sixth operational flight Paul’s 
Lancaster received a direct hit 
from flak near the target area. 
The tanks were holed and much 
petrol was lost. Paul managed 
to drop his bombs, and then set 
course for home. On the way 
back they were again hit by 
flak, and this time a fire started 
under his seat. He put his 
great aircraft into a tremendous 
dive as he used to do with 
Tigers and Maggies, and blew 
the fire out. After a time the 
engines began running out of 
fuel, and Paul gave the order to 
abandon aircraft. There was a 
sudden cry from the engineer : 
“Skipper! My ‘chute is all 
burnt up!” The fire had done 
it; for the parachutes of pilot 
and engineer were stowed under 
the pilot’s seat. Paul did not 
hesitate: ‘‘ Mine’s O.K. Take 
it,” he ordered, ‘‘and don’t 
argue.” 

One by one the crew 
abandoned the aircraft, which 
was gliding now with the four 
propellers feathered—dead, use- 
less things. The navigator went 
last; later he told me that 
Paul’s last words to him were: 
“Damn! I forgot to make a 
will.” Alone in the weirdly 
silent aeroplane, he never ex- 
pected to survive. But his sense 
of humour did not desert him. 
As he said afterwards, “ Even 
the thought that soon I would 
be asleep for ever wasn’t much 
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comfort, old boy; and at that 
moment the horrid sound of 
roaring engines would have been 
like sweet music to my ears.” 
But his luck still held ; the night 
was very dark, and as he neared 
the ground, seeing nothing, he 
suddenly caught sight of a vast 
expanse of white against the 
surrounding black. It was a 
large snow-field in a forest, and 
just at the back of a town. At 
the last moment he was able to 
pull up the nose of his Lancaster, 
and, skimming over the roof- 
tops, he made a perfect belly- 
landing in the snow. And 
nobody saw or heard it happen. 
Even when Paul began his 
attempts to destroy the aero- 
plane, no one seemed to hear 
anything. A little later he had 
the luckiest stroke yet; not 


knowing exactly where he was, 


but thinking that he might be 
just over the border into France, 
he took a chance and knocked 
on the first door he came to. It 
opened cautiously, and Paul said 
heartily, ‘““Je suis un aviateur 
Anglais.’ The door slammed in 
his face immediately. Some- 
what nonplussed, he did not 
know what to do next, until 
he noticed someone beckoning 
earnestly to him from the back 
of the house. He was taken in, 
and they proved to be members 
of the Underground. Then by 
passing him from one to another, 
in devious ways, they got Paul 
through Spain and back to 
England. He had many narrow 
escapes on the way; one of the 
closest was when a member of 
the S.S. came up to him in a 
friendly way in a station in 
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Paris and spoke to him in 
German. Paul answered in the 
only foreign language he spoke 
fluently—Spanish. ‘ Ah!” re- 
marked the 8.8. officer, and in 
the same tongue said, ‘‘ Pardon. 
You look so Aryan I mistook 
you for one of us.” 

The day before Paul arrived 
back in England, Peter, on his 
twenty-eighth operational flight, 
was in turn shot down. They 
were on their way to Freidrichs- 
haven, and German night- 
fighters attacked Peter’s Lan- 
caster, which caught fire almost 
at once. Three of his crew were 
killed, and the rest escaped. 
Peter threw himself out of the 
escape hatch in the nose at only 
five hundred feet or so, and 
miraculously hitting nothing on 
the way out, landed in a tree a 
few seconds after his parachute 
opened. He hung there for a 
while, then heaving on the drift 
lines, fell through, came down 
on the side of a steep hill, rolled 
over and over, and brought up 
with a crash against a fallen log. 
He was in the Black Forest. 
Although shaken, and with one 
leg bruised and swollen, he dis- 
posed of his parachute and Mae 
West and climbed to the top of 
the nearest mountain. He hid 
up in the dwarf pines near the 
summit for forty-eight hours, 
hearing the Germans hunting 
for him in the valley all the time. 
He had his escape kit, which 
contained Horlick’s milk tablets 
and some chocolate, but there 
was no water. When he could 
no longer hear the Germans 
searching, he came down from 
his hiding- place and began 
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walking south towards Switzer- 
land. He travelled only after 
nightfall, and covered 180 miles 
in seven days. Every time he 
encountered a German he pre- 
tended to be a drunken reveller 
returning from a hunnish party, 
and hiccoughed and swayed 
about. This was successful, al- 
though once when he started 
this bacchic performance he 
noticed that the German was 
doing the same. Moreover, the 
latter was waving his arms and 
greeting Peter as a long-lost 
friend. Deserting Bacchus, and 
emulating Mercury, Peter fled. 

At last he reached the Rhine, 
but when doing a reconnaissance 
at two in the morning to find a 
possible way of swimming across 
the river, he was eaptured. 
Again he resorted to the Bacchus 
act, and was taken to the 
guard-room. He pretended to 
be unspeakably drunk; when 
the German guards asked him 
his name, he wrote on a piece 
of paper in a squiggly hand, 
‘* Miller,” making great play 
with the dizresis. And he nearly 
got away with it; but when 
they searched him the game was 
up. Under the filthy mackintosh 
he wore his uniform was un- 
mistakable. When the Germans 
realised that Peter was an officer 
in the R.A.F., they stood to 
attention and saluted. Queer 
people; later they put him 
in solitary confinement for a 
month. 
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But Peter’s star did not really 
fail him. In his P.O.W. camp 
there were two German officers 
who were a good deal in contact 
with the prisoners. They were 
known as Great Bear and Lesser 
Bear. Peter became quite 
friendly with Lesser Bear, who 
seriously took it as a compli- 
ment when the prisoners ad- 
dressed him as ‘“‘ Ursus minor,”’ 
and this officer told him that 
had he attempted to swim the 
Rhine at the point where he was 
captured he would have been 
surely drowned, for the river is 
very treacherous there. ‘‘ You 
were lucky not to try it, Lieu- 
tenant,” he said; and added, 
“and you are lucky, too, to be 
here. The war for you is over.”’ 
Peter had occasion to think 
about this later, and in the 
words of A. A. Milne, “‘ for days, 
and days; and days, and days, 
and pays!” 

The story is nearly done. 
When the war was over, Peter 
and Paul lost little time in 
returning to the Argentine. Paul 
now has his own estancia in the 
plains; he borrowed money to 
buy it, and then the price of 
wool soared so that he was able 
to pay off his debts in the first 
year. Peter lives in the Southern 
Andes, where he climbs the 
mountains to his heart’s con- 
tent, and fishes in the lovely 
rivers there. 

The Heavenly Twins have 
come into their own. 





SOLDIERS AT SPITHEAD. 


BY J. D. SPINNEY. 


IN the early days of the nine- 
teenth century a wreck - buoy 
was moored in Spithead, midway 
between Southsea Castle and 
Ryde. It was well known to the 
men who sailed away to Tra- 
falgar, and it was still in position 
when Queen Victoria came to 
the throne. Visitors to Ports- 
mouth would sometimes ask for 
it to be pointed out to them, 
and the smallest urchin on the 
waterside knew why it was 
there. 

Fourteen fathoms below it lay 
that tragic relic of the eighteenth 
century, the wreck of the Royal 
George. The remains of this 
great battleship had obstructed 
the anchorage since 1782, and 
all attempts to raise her had 
failed. Some declared the spot 
where she lay to be haunted ; 
that on the anniversary of her 
sinking one might hear across 
the water the shrill pipe of her 
boatswain’s whistle calling away 
Admiral Kempenfelt’s barge. 
Be that as it may, no vessel 
could drop anchor in the vicinity ; 
and the celebrated buoy, for all 
its usefulness as a seamark, 
represented something of a re- 
proach to the Nation and the 
Royal Navy. 

In 1817, thirty-five years after 
the disaster, a Mr Ancill had 
descended in a diving-bell, and 
returned with a wonderful ac- 
count of fish darting in and 
out of the ports, and the whole 


ship beautiful like a garden with 
sea- anemones. Then, in the 
early thirties, the invention of 
the new Siebe diving-dress en- 
abled an enterprising gentleman 
called Deane to recover twenty- 
nine of her guns. But no one 
seriously suggested that the 
wreck might be destroyed and 
the anchorage cleared until 1838, 
in which year some stir had been 
caused by the highly efficient 
manner in which the Royal 
Engineers from Chatham had 
disposed of two very awkward 
wrecks off Gravesend. They 
had blown them up under water 
with charges of gunpowder, fired 
either by Bickford’s fuse or by 
@ voltaic battery on the surface. 

The destruction of these 
wrecks, in the difficult and 
swiftly flowing waters of the 
Thames, had been a notable 
achievement, and the brilliant 
and versatile officer directing 
the operations, Colonel Charles 
William Pasley, R.E., had re- 
ceived the Freedom of the City 
of London for his pains. In- 
terested persons now began to 
ask why the famous wreck at 
Spithead could not be treated in 
the same way, arguing that the 
value of the material recovered, 
particularly the guns and the 
copper sheathing, would more 
than cover the cost of the work. 
When they approached Colonel 
Pasley, that officer gave his 
opinion that the project was 
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perfectly feasible, and it was 
not long before he was prevailed 
upon to submit a Plan. In his 
own words, nothing could have 
sounded simpler. He proposed : 
“to blow the wreck to pieces 
by a succession of great and 
small charges, and then raise 
the fragments by means of 
ropes.” 

The Admiralty welcomed the 
scheme and agreed to bear the 
expense (estimated at a mere 
£2500), only stipulating that 
ALL the debris must be removed 
and the anchorage rendered safe. 
The Board of Ordnance, well 
aware that sixty-three guns were 
still in the wreck, was equally 
cordial. So it came about that 
in a surprisingly short time (on 
the 4th July 1839) Colonel 
Pasley received authority to 
proceed. 


Now a ship like the Royal 
George was a tightly integrated 


mass of timbers, fitted and 
bolted together to withstand 
every sort of shock and strain, 
and Colonel Pasley expected her 
wreck to be a tough problem. 
Rather than nibble away with 
small charges, he intended to 
break it up with the largest 
charges possible, and before the 
party left Chatham he had had 
some massive cylinders made, 
each capable of containing over 
2000 lb. of powder. These 
cylinders, hooped like barrels 
and reinforced with metal bolts 
which passed through iron 
gratings at each end, aroused 
tremendous interest when they 
arrived at Portsmouth, particu- 
larly when the news spread 
that they were to be fired by 
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electricity. Much ill-informed 
opinion was ventilated on the 
prodigious destruction they 
would achieve, although a small 
band of Naval diehards would 
have it that as they were to be 
fired under water, it would be 
absurd to expect any explosion 
at all. 

The Commander-in-Chief put 
at their disposal the frigate- 
hulk Suecess, and by the be- 
ginning of August the Colonel 
and his party were afloat. 
He had with him Lieutenant 
Symonds, R.E., son of the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, Sergeant- 
Major Jenkin Jones, expert with 
the voltaic battery, and thirteen 
rank and file; also one clerk 
and one bugler. As the Sappers 
had not had much diving experi- 
ence, they were to be assisted 
at first by two civilian divers, 
George Hall and Hiram London. 
And for the heavy work, raising 
the fragments to the surface 
and transporting them ashore, 
working parties were promised 
from the ships in the anchorage. 

Work started at once. The 
dockyard had provided three 
large ‘lumps,’ or lighters, and 
these were moored in line above 
the wreck. On their broad 
decks was soon spread a be- 
wildering assortment of derricks, 
blocks and _ tackles, pumps, 
ladders and diving-gear, as well 
as all the infernal apparatus of 
explosive demolition. The little 
flotilla, manned by bronzed and 
cheerful soldiers with their un- 
familiar bugle calls, was to be 
an unfailing source of interest 
to all Spithead for the next four 
summers. 
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We will leave for a moment the 
scene above, and descend with 
the divers on their first inspec- 
tion of the wreck. The Royal 
George still pointed towards 
Cowes, as when the tragedy 
overtook her, but it was the 
grotesque and forbidding carcase 
of a ship that loomed up before 
Hall and London as their eyes 
became accustomed to the under- 
water darkness. The wreck had 
sunk some eight or ten feet into 
the mud, and was heeled slightly 
to port, where a small bank had 
piled up against it. Gone were 
the curving beak and figure- 
head, the sweeping sheer, and 
the graceful galleries. The decks 
had fallen in and the topsides 
had rotted and broken down to 
the line of the middle-deck gun- 
ports, leaving a jagged silhouette 
of broken-off timbers from bow 
to stern. Closer inspection re- 
vealed the line of the lower-deck 
gun-ports still intact, with some 
of the great 32-pounders still 
peering forth on the port side. 
The whole ugly mass, encrusted 
with oysters and slimy with sea- 
weed, stood to a height of thirty 
to thirty-three feet above the 
sea-floor. A little way from 
the bare stern-post lay the great 
rudder, half buried in the mud. 

Colonel Pasley decided to 
attack the starboard side first, 
where the wreck was best pre- 
served and least encumbered. 
By a tackle and downhaul the 
first of the big cylinders was 
lowered, and tucked well in 
under the bilge. Then the 
long priming-wires, coated with 
Sergeant-Major Jenkin Jones’s 
special waterproof composition, 
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were led up to the voltaic 
batteries, and by mid-day on 
the 23rd August all was ready. 

Naturally the waterside 
population was all agog, and 
when the advertised time arrived 
nearly every craft that could 
float had packed herself with 
passengers and come out to 
enjoy the spectacle. There were 
skiffs and wherries from Ports- 
mouth, queer paddle-steamers 
from Southampton, yachts from 
Cowes, and boats from the men- 
of-war. The Commander-in- 
Chief himself lay off in his 
barge, accompanied by a Royal 
Duke. Hundreds who had not 
been able to embark on the 
water had crowded to South- 
sea and Stokes Bay with their 
telescopes. 

But there was to be no spec- 
tacular explosion that afternoon. 
The spectators saw the middle 
lump warp herself from her 
position, veering out the priming- 
wires as she went; they saw 
the warning flag hoisted, and 
those near enough heard the 
bugle sound—first the “ Pre- 
paratory,” and then the “ Fire.” 
But the waters above the wreck 
remained undisturbed, and 
swiftly the word passed from 
boat to boat that something 
had gone wrong. So the crowd 
dispersed, and amid the general 
chorus of disappointment were 
heard the voices of the 
triumphant sceptics, loudly in- 
sisting that such a charge never 
could and never would be fired 
under water. 

A vexatious week followed ; 
for the cylinder remained coyly 
on the bottom, although the 
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soldiers heaved away at the 
tackle until the rope broke. 
Curious spectators were not wel- 
come during these days, and still 
less after the 26th when, with 
Colonel Pasley himself half-way 
down to the wreck in the diving- 
bell, an inquisitive pleasure 
yacht fouled the lump in a 
squall, and all hands were needed 
to get her clear. On the 29th, 
the anniversary of the sinking, 
a few small charges were fired, 
to confound the critics, but not 
until the 30th was the recalci- 
trant cylinder recovered and its 
failure explained. Water had 
seeped in and spoiled the charge. 

On the 5th September Colonel 
Pasley was ready to try again, 
and once more the hopeful spec- 
tators assembled. On board the 
yacht Firebrand was the entire 
Board of Admiralty, keenly in- 
terested in the operation, with 
lesser Naval luminaries past 
counting. Unfortunately, it was 
rather a choppy day, a con- 
tingency for which the sol- 
diers were not fully prepared, 
and just as the great charge 
was about to be fired the rise 
and fall of the lump parted one 
of the connecting wires, which 
sank at once to the bottom. 
Nothing more could be done 
that day. 

Watched by thousands, Colonel 
Pasley had himself rowed across 
to the Firebrand to explain 
and apologise; and in all his 
service career it is doubtful 
if he can ever have found him- 
self in a more uncomfortable 
situation. To placate their 
Lordships he offered to fire 
some 45-lb. charges, and these 


(whether by accident or design 
it is impossible to say, but 
Colonel Pasley was a man of 
resource) had the happy effect 
of making all the bells in the 
Firebrand ring, and setting the 
astonished stewards running. 
So their Lordships returned to 
Portsmouth in a better humour 
than might have been expected ; 
but, to avoid another fiasco, 
Colonel Pasley resolved not to 
try again with one of his Chatham 
monsters until every possible 
defect had been overcome. With 
some small iron cylinders ob- 
tained from the dockyard, he 
peppered the wreck for the next 
fortnight, while his men acquired 
experience. Some timber was 
brought up, several silver shoe- 
buckles, three cannon - balls, 
rusted together, and a bright 
and shining guinea of 1777. 

At last, on the 23rd September, 
all was in train for a third 
attempt, and as the great fleet 
of small craft jockeyed for posi- 
tion the monster cylinder was 
lowered again to the sea-bed. 
It was a perfect afternoon, there 
were more spectators than ever, 
and the famous Lord Cochrane, 
himself no mean exponent of 
pyrotechnics, was among them. 
At two o’clock precisely, the red 
flag was hoisted from the lump 
and the notes of the bugle 
sounded across the water. A 
few moments later, to quote 
the ‘ Hampshire Telegraph and 
Post,’ “a severe, quick shock, 
like that of an earthquake,” was 
felt; others described it as “a 
report like that of a heavy gun 
at a moderate distance.” The 
sea appeared violently agitated, 
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and after a few seconds a great 
column of water, beautifully 
sparkling in the sun and taking 
the shape of a bee-hive as it 
rose, climbed to a height of 
thirty or forty feet before sub- 
siding in circular waves and 
whirlpools. Bits of the cylinder 
floated to the surface with dead 
fish, and, after a perceptible 
pause, a great upsurge of black 
mud clouded the water for 
several minutes. There could 
be no doubt that the cylinder 
had behaved itself this time, 
and congratulations were shouted 
across the water. 

It blew a gale next day, but 
at slack water Hall and London 
descended to sling the first-fruit 
of the explosion, a great forty- 
foot beam with a knee at each 
end. They reported that the 
side of the wreck had been 
smashed and driven in, but that 
the crater was so choked with 
mud and debris that its extent 
could not yet be determined. 
Next day, groping blindly, they 
found and slung two cannon, one 
complete with its carriage ; and 
on the 26th, penetrating farther, 
they sent up two tillers and the 
after capstan. 

The mud inside the wreck 
proved an unexpectedly serious 
obstacle. Soon after the Royal 
George sank it had filled her 
right up to the lower gun-deck, 
and this, besides adding to the 
difficulties of the divers, had 
preserved the woodwork to a 
remarkable extent. This was 
well illustrated by the condition 
of the capstan ; the drum, from 
above the lower gun-deck, was 
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much decayed; the shaft itself 
was quite sound. Day after 
day the divers probed farther 
into the crater, occasionally 
placing small charges when re- 
quired, and nearly every evening 
a lighter loaded with Royal 
George timber plodded back to 
the dockyard. Two copper fish- 
kettles were recovered at this 
time, one inside the other, with 
a live crab and an eel in them; 
also a bottle, half full of a 
black liquid thought at first 
to be port, but actually ink, 
which the provident Lieutenant 
Symonds found most suitable 
for writing his reports. 

After three strenuous weeks 
the crater made by the first 
explosion had been cleaned out 
completely; a great semi- 
circular bite had been taken out 
of the wreck, a little aft of 
amidships, and extending more 
than half-way across the vessel. 
The time had now come to fire 
another of the big Chatham 
cylinders, and Colonel Pasley 
had no doubt in his mind where 
to place it. If he could blow the 
bows off, and open the hull to 
the scour of the tide, the mud 
would soon be washed out. Or 
so he hoped. So the second 
cylinder was secured a little on 
the starboard side of the stem, 
and to add to the interest for 
the spectators a small dinghy 
was moored over the spot. On 
the 15th October the charge 
was fired, and the delighted 
onlookers saw the small boat 
tossed six feet into the air. A 
moment later a massive piece of 
timber, immediately recognised 
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as the lower part of the fore- 
mast, floated quietly to the 
surface, the first sixteen feet 
perfectly preserved. 

At once the onslaught was 
resumed. Most of the stem- 
piece was recovered, then two 
mighty fragments from each 
bow, complete with hawse-pipes, 
which strained the powerful 
tackle used to hoist them; one 
of these measured eighteen feet 
by twenty-one and weighed seven 
tons. The fore-capstan was 
brought up, and then, a great 
trophy, the ship’s huge copper, 
with a capacity of 400 gallons. 
It came up spinning in the tide, 
and as Mr Cluett, the inde- 
fatigable Chief -rigger, rushed 
forward to stop it, he was 
knocked down and so injured 
that he had to be sent ashore at 
once. But as the boat bore him 
away, his vigilant eye continued 
to observe, and his stentorian 
voice to direct, until he could 
be heard no more, a display of 
devotion which moved Colonel 
Pasley to declaim certain well- 
known lines on the death of 
Marmion, too familiar to be 
quoted here. 

Already some of the Sappers 
were bidding fair to outshine 
their instructors, the civilian 
divers Hall and London, and of 
these Corporal David Harris de- 
serves special mention. On one 
occasion, when London had hurt 
his hand, Harris went down four 
times in one slack, and slung 
four pieces of heavy timber. He 
was always ready to volunteer 
for anything, and it was he who 
had emptied the big Chatham 
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cylinder after the first failure, 
standing up inside it as black 
as a chimney-sweep from head 
to foot, loosening the moist 
powder with a wooden wedge 
and a copper mallet. As a 
diver he was soon second to none. 

The work went on until the 
4th November, and the detach- 
ment returned to the depot two 
days later. The main achieve- 
ment of the first season was the 
successful mastery of the tech- 
nical difficulties, but Colonel 
Pasley estimated that one-third 
of the whole mass had already 
been got up, and that they would 
complete the job next year. His 
optimism is hard to explain. 
Perhaps he assumed that the 
whole ship was as rotten as her 
upper-works, and did not take 
into account the preservative 
effect of the mud inside her. Or 
it may be that his confidence 
resulted from the pleasing dis- 
covery that, although usually 
a martyr to sea- sickness, he 
had experienced no unpleasant 
qualms during the season at 
Spithead. 


On the Ist May 1840 the de- 
tachment arrived from Chatham 
to continue where they had 
left off the previous November. 
The arrangements were as in 
1839, except that Harris, and 
another Sapper called Read, 
shared with the civilian divers 
the chief burden. Within the 
first week they slung the Royal 
George’s rudder, marked down 
the season before, and one 32- 
pounder. But they found a 
disappointingly large amount of 
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mud still inside the wreck, and 
this decided Colonel Pasley to 
make the first assault of the 
new season upon the stern, so 
that the tides might wash com- 
pletely through. So it came 
about that when, on the 11th 
May, the third of the great 
Chatham cylinders had been 
lowered to the bottom, diver 
Hall attached it to one of the 
lower gudgeons of the rudder- 
post. 

Once again the surface of 
Spithead resembled a water 
carnival. The charge was fired 
at eleven o’clock, and within 
two seconds of the shock the 
sea rose about fifteen feet, the 
lighters rolled in the swell, and 
the surface was covered with 
innumerable tallow candles ; 
there was also a mass of butter, 
a foot and a half long. The 


whole stern of the Royal George 
had been demolished, and in the 
next few days the massive stern- 
post was brought up in three 
pieces, and ninety fathoms of 


24-inch cable. For more than 
a month the divers were slinging 
and sending up fragments from 
this explosion, and among the 
relics recovered were two silver 
ink-stands and an ivory paper- 
knife, all believed to have been 
Admiral Kempenfelt’s; and 
since his cabin had been im- 
mediately over the explosion, 
this may well have been s0. 
Meanwhile, the tides of Spithead 
washed freely through what was 
left of the ship. 

Both bow and stern having 
been destroyed, Colonel Pasley 
now planned to place a charge 
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inside the wreck, amidships, and 
as low down as possible. Two 
small charges were exploded on 
the orlop deck, below the main 
hatchway, and into the crater 
thus prepared diver Hall lowered 
another of the big Chatham 
cylinders, containing upwards 
of 2300 Ib. of powder. On the 
23rd June the water was again 
covered with interested spec- 
tators. The ‘Hampshire Tele- 
graph and Post,’ which never 
missed these occasions, noted 
the presence of the Bishop of 
Norwich, the Astronomer Royal, 
and the Russian Consul-General. 
The cylinder had been lowered 
into position at ten o’clock, and 
at a quarter-past two it was 
exploded. A magnificent column 
of water fifty feet high threw a 
drenching shower of spray over 
the adjacent vessels ; and when 
the divers went down they 
found the whole midship section 
of the Royal George blown to 
pieces. 

This time the harvest was 
richer than ever. The Sapper 
divers exerted themselves to the 
utmost, and none more than 
Corporal Harris. Into the crater 
made by the explosion he 
fearlessly made his way, and, 
with projecting beams and 
splintered planks all round him, 
dragged forth huge timbers 
and unwieldy masses of the 
wreck. He broke into the car- 
penter’s store, and astonished 
his comrades above with instal- 
ments of sash-frames, window- 
weights, plate-glass, and axle- 
trees. With exciting rapidity 
he sent up iron knees and grape- 
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shot, masses of sheet-lead, crates 
of brass locks, bolts and nuts, 
copper hoops, and engine hose. 
A rusty cutlass came up, part 
of a bedstead, a telescope plainly 
marked ‘ Dollond,’ and a guinea 
of 1768, the only one recovered 
that season. An entire 32- 
pounder was slung by him, 
complete with its carriage, and 
was on its way to the surface 
when the ropes broke, and it 
was lost for the season. But 
more significant than all these 
trophies was a piece of timber 
sent up on the 27th July, which 
the experts identified as twenty- 
seven feet of the Royal George's 
keelson. 

By the beginning of August 
nothing of the ship was visible 
above the sea-floor, except the 
forward portion, less the bows. 
Colonel Pasley now planned to 


destroy this as he had destroyed 
the midship section, and so the 
last of the Chatham cylinders, 
crammed with all the powder it 


would hold (2500 Ib.), was 
placed where the fore-hatch had 
been. On the 3rd August the 
great crowd covered Spithead 
for the last time: one account 
mentions ‘“‘ immense steamboats, 
crowded half-way up their 
funnels with strangers from a 
distance.’ There was no hitch, 
and while the crowd was ack- 
nowledging the great column of 
water with “three deliberate 
cheers,” the forward portion of 
the Royal George lost all recog- 
nisable semblance to a ship, and 
subsided to the sea-bed. 

The first part of the operation 
was finished, and Colonel Pasley 
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had destroyed the wreck. But 
the more difficult and less spec- 
tacular part of his task was 
still before him. When the 
debris from the last explosion 
had been cleared, he found 
himself confronted with a great 
shoal of shingle ballast and mud, 
300 feet long, 200 feet wide, and 
14 feet high. In this there were 
still many guns, more than a 
hundred tons of pig-iron ballast, 
and an immense quantity of 
loose timber; and underneath 
still lay the keel and bottom of 
the ship, with most of the floor 
timbers. All this would now 
have to be cleared. 

New methods were applied, 
and day after day the shoal was 
raked with heavy grapnels and 
half-anchor ereepers. This was 
not so much to hook up frag- 
ments as to loosen the mud, 
that the tide might wash it 
away. By the end of September 
the height of the shoal was 
reduced by four and a half feet. 
This work continued until the 
27th October ; then the weather 
broke, and the detachment re- 
turned to Chatham. 

The 1840 season was a notable 
one, not only for the destruction 
of the wreck and the recovery of 
eleven more guns, but for the 
great quantity of relies found. 
Perhaps the most interesting of 
these was the identical pipe, 
with its brass cock attached, 
whose repair had led to the 
disaster. The surgeon’s instru- 
ments were brought up; a pair 
of large breakfast saucers ; 
several dozen bottles of wine 
(undrinkable), and a great many 
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gruesome human remains: one 
report mentions ‘‘many small 
bones of feet, in shoes.” But 
when the season ended, the 
bottom of the Royal George still 
lay intact under the shoal, and 
the task was far from complete. 


Although three more seasons 
were needed to finish the job, 
these may be covered more 
briefly. Only one civilian diver 
was employed in 1841. The 
soldiers were by now sufficiently 
experienced to do all their own 
diving, and sometimes there 
were aS many as six of them 
down at one slack, keeping 
nearly a hundred men busy on 
the surface. The star performer 
was unquestionably . Corporal 
Harris, but his comrade Corporal 
Jones ran him pretty close. 

Jones it was who, at the end 
of August 1841, first penetrated 
to the dreary bottom of the ship 
and sent up thirteen feet of the 
keel. Working to the port side, 
he sent up several tons of iron 
ballast in 3-ewt. pigs, some 
floor timbers, and then 300 
square feet of outside planking, 
sheathed with copper, under 
which there was nothing to be 
found except the original smooth 
clay upon which the port bilge 
had rested. 

Among the interesting odd- 
ments recovered that year were 
the armourer’s vice, a brass 
dog-collar inscribed: ‘* Thomas 
Little, Victory, 1781” (Little 
had been a Midshipman), and 
the name-stamp with which 
Kempenfelt’s signal-officer, Lieu- 
tenant P. C. Durham, had 
marked his books and _ linen. 
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Unlike poor Little, the latter 
had not only survived the 
disaster, but was still alive 
in 1841 to receive back his 
property. The old man was 
delighted when the small parcel 
reached him through the post. 
It had been a bad season for 
weather, but when it ended six 
more guns had been deposited 
on the Gunwharf, and 18,600 
cubic feet of Royal George timber 
lay stacked in the dockyard 
near the Admiral Superin- 
tendent’s office. The season 
closed on the 29th October. 
When the work was resumed 
in May 1842 there was no longer 
a civilian diver with the party, 
and the detachment felt all the 
happier for it. Pasley, now a 
Major-General, directed that so 
long as any woodwork of the 
wreck remained, no time was to 
be wasted looking for anything 
else. The search for guns being 
thus frowned upon (only one 
was brought up this season), it 
became a point of honour with 
the detachment to recover the 
whole keel before they returned 
to Chatham. So the divers 
burrowed like moles into the 
centre of the shoal; every piece 
of timber that came up was 
intently scrutinised, and, _ if 
approximately twenty inches 
square, was set aside. 
Although the work no longer 
drew the great crowds to Spit- 
head, it was full of interest to 
those involved. Corporal Jones 
had an unnerving encounter 
under water witha human corpse. 
Corporal Harris discovered, and 
slung almost unaided, the wreck 
of the lighter Perdita, lost by 
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Mr Tracey during his attempt to 
raise the Royal George in 1783." 
She was embedded in the mud 
with only two and a half feet of 
exposed timber showing, and 
the work took Harris nearly two 
months. Jones, not to be out- 
done, created something of a 
record by sending up three tons 
of pig-iron ballast in one day. 
According to Connolly, the his- 
torian of the Royal Sappers 
and Miners, “ these two N.C.O.s 
were now the equal of the best 
divers in Europe, and their 
exploits, constantly reported in 
the newspapers, filled the public 
with wonder.” 

But the most sensational inci- 
dent in the 1842 season was a 
fight under water between Jones 
and a burly comrade, Private 
Girvan. Both secured the same 
piece of timber at the same 
moment, and neither would give 
it up. At length Jones, fearful 
of a collision with the more 
powerful Girvan, made his bull- 
rope fast and attempted to 
escape. Girvan caught hold of 
his legs to pull him back, and 
as Jones kicked to free himself, 
the eyepiece of Girvan’s helmet 
was broken. He was hauled up 
at once, and after a few days in 
Haslar Hospital was none the 
worse. It is satisfactory to 
record that on his return the 
pair were reconciled, shook hands 
in the presence of their com- 
rades, and resumed work with 
the greatest cordiality. 

So it went on until well into 
October. The grapnels were 
dragged to and fro, and the 
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divers groped down through the 
mud and shingle, often to the 
full extent of their arms, for the 
scanty fragments that remained. 
In the dockyard over a hundred 
feet of the keel had been 
reassembled ; but despite the 
efforts of all, about fifty feet of 
it still eluded them. However, 
General Pasley declared that 
the anchorage was now perfectly 
safe, and on the 2nd November 
the detachment returned to 
Chatham. 

But a contrary 
regarding the safety 
anchorage was voiced in the 
‘Hampshire Telegraph and 
Post’: “A weighty piece of 
timber was fished up on Wednes- 
day by Beal’s fishing-net, in the 
vicinity of the wreck of the 
Royal George. This sufficiently 
proves the operations of General 
Pasley are very questionable in 
their utility... .” 

Now there is good reason to 
suppose that the piece of timber 
which damaged Mr Beal’s net 
did not come from the Royal 
George. But with the threat of 
endless claims arising for years 
to come from all the fishermen 
of the locality, it was decided to 
devote one more summer to the 
wreck, and the detachment was 
brought back for their last 
season in May 1843. 

For the first few weeks the 
divers poked ineffectually into 
a large bank of shingle, without 
finding anything. So they made 
up some 700-lb. charges in 
puncheons obtained from the 
victualling yard, and these were 
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dug into the shingle by Harris, 
Jones, and Girvan. The bank 
was successfully dispersed, and 
once more they found them- 
selves among fragments of the 
ship, mostly iron ballast, with 
the remaining bits of keel. 
And so the last of the Royal 
George came to the surface. 
On the 9th July Girvan came 
upon a much heavier mass of 
timber than had been found for 
some time. It proved to be the 
forefoot and part of the stem ; 
the boxing by which it had been 
joined to the keel was quite 
perfect, and it was sixteen feet 
across. A week later Jones 
noticed marks suggesting con- 
tact with brass on an iron bolt 
he had just sent up. Descending 
to the same spot at once, he 
discovered. and slung a_ brass 
24-pounder, dated 1748. By 


the end of July all the keel 
except for twenty feet had been 
brought up, and the last frag- 
ments were recovered by Jones 


on the 4th August. The entire 
backbone of the ship, 150 feet 
long, was now assembled on a 
road in the dockyard. Many 
came to stare and wonder, and 
instructions were given that it 
was not to be sold. 

It only remained to convince 
the Admiralty that the anchor- 
age was now perfectly safe. So 
a 34-cwt. frigate anchor was 
dropped where the Royal 
George’s stern had been, with a 
16-inch cable led to the lump 
to the westward. The capstan 
of the lump was then manned, 
and the anchor dragged home 
and weighed. Three times was 
this repeated without any 
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obstruction being met. Then 
the half-anchor creepers were 
dragged traversely across the 
area, again without anything 
being encountered, after which 
the Naval authorities professed 
themselves satisfied. But there 
were still thirty-one guns un- 
accounted for, and General 
Pasley, to the delight of his 
men, decreed that what re- 
mained of the season might be 
devoted to searching for them. 

Each of the first-class divers 
had his own area of search, 
and the creepers worked along 
parallel lines to loosen the mud 
for them. Corporal Harris, 
working some forty feet to the 
south of where the keel had 
been, was the first to find a gun, 
an iron 32-pounder, and four 
days later he sent up the last 
of the Royal George’s brass 24- 
pounders ; she had had twenty- 
eight of these, all on the middle 
deck, and this completed the 
set. It was as perfect as on 
the day it had been cast, and 
was inscribed: ‘* Schalke fecit, 
1748.” Next day he found 
another 32-pounder. 

Ten blank days followed, and 
then Harris’s run of luck began 
again, with a brass 12-pounder 
on the 29th of September, and 
another on the 30th. All this 
time none of the others had 
found anything, and they com- 
plained enviously that Harris 
must have come upon “a nest 
of guns”’—as indeed he had. 
Jones, in particular, was highly 
curious. As soon as Harris had 
come up on the 30th he slipped 
down himself and _ entered 
Harris’s area. Immediately he 
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came on a muzzle sticking out 
of the mud and, yielding to 
temptation, sent it up in his 
own name. Harris suspected 
what Jones might be up to, for 
he went down again at once, 
but just too late to catch him. 
Meanwhile the guileful Jones, 
back on the lump, was pleased 
to find himself credited with a 
brass 12-pounder dated 1739. 
Three more 12-pounders did 
Harris find in his ‘ nest,’ and 
then, on the 27th October, Jones 
played the same trick on him 
again and sent up another 12- 
pounder, the last gun of the 
season, and indeed of the whole 
operation. As far as it was 
possible to estimate, all but 
nineteen of the Royal George's 
hundred guns had now been 
accounted for. The rest are 
probably on the bottom still. 


So, after twenty-six working 
months, the task was finished, 
and the Admiralty could at last 
order the removal of the Royal 
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George wreck-buoy. The great 
pile of timber in the dockyard 
was publicly sold and carted 
away to contribute to the im- 
mense quantity of souvenirs 
which still exist. Even the keel 
disappeared in the course of 
time, while the more interesting 
of the relics found their way 
to museums, or into private 
hands. 

But the guns were reserved 
for further service. Nelson’s 
column was rising in Trafalgar 
Square, and nineteenth-century 
ingenuity planned that its elabo- 
rate Corinthian capital should 
be of bronze. As early as 1840 
someone had suggested that the 
guns of the Royal George would 
be most suitable for this pur- 
pose, and now, thanks to General 
Pasley, they were available. So, 
having undergone, if not a sea- 
change, at any rate one suffi- 
ciently rich and strange, they 
were set up on high. And there 
they are to this day. 





THOSE 


OTHER DAYS IN SLOVAKIA. 


BY HENRY BAERLEIN. 


THE Slovaks have usually 
been a less fortunate people 
than their kinsmen the Czechs. 
The latter, in their independent 
kingdom of Bohemia, became 
one of the most cultured of 
European countries, with one of 
the oldest universities in Prague, 
their picturesque capital. It 
will be remembered that when 
John, their blind king, fell in 
battle, his emblem “Ich Dien” 
was appropriated by the Black 
Prince and has been handed 
down to every Prince of Wales. 
So considerate was another 
Bohemian king that he feared 
his English wife would be bored 


by her rather isolated life in his 
forest castle, and for her dis- 


traction he obtained a great 
number of nightingales whose 
legs he caused to be fastened to 
the trees, trusting that with 
their songs they would entertain 
the queen. He was a somewhat 
credulous monarch ; for in that 
castle he kept an alchemist who 
undertook to turn base metals 
into gold. This man wore a 
close-fitting cap from which he 
always refused to be parted. 
And when he realised that his 
gold-creating efforts would be 
exposed as quite worthless he 
decided to escape; but in so 
doing he fell from a considerable 
height into the castle courtyard, 
and there he lay with a broken 
leg and without his cap. It was 
then seen that, owing to some 
felony, his ears had been cut 


off, and since the king and his 
courtiers told each other that if 
the man had been capable of 
making gold he would have had 
no need to commit a felony, the 
alchemist’s situation was most 
unpleasant. 

If that king had been a wiser 
man he would never have em- 
ployed the alchemist ; for with 
@ land so fertile and a people 
so industrious Bohemia was a 
country to be envied. Thus it 
continued until the Austrians, at 
the Battle of the White Moun- 
tain, near Prague, put an end to 
their freedom. And for three 
hundred years Bohemia was 
included in the Austrian realm. 
Their kinsmen the Slovaks had 
already been for centuries under 
the Hungarians, whose régime 
was a good deal harder than 
that of the Austrians. ‘* Tot 
nem ember”’—‘‘ The Slovak is 
not a man’’—they used to say, 
and so the Slovak children were 
ignored by the Hungarian 
Minister of Education. Con- 
sequently, when in 1918 the 
Czechs and the Slovaks at last 
came together, under Thomas 
Masaryk, to form their Republic, 
the Slovaks had to be materially 
and culturally helped by the 
Czechs. Those twenty years of 
the Republic were for the Slovaks 
a golden era; now they and the 
Czechs have sunk into a shadow 
more profound than was ever 
cast by Hungary. And if we 
want to find a happy Slovak in 
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Slovakia—a good few have been 
lucky enough to escape across 
the frontier—we have to think 
of those other days, those twenty 
years of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, which was by far the 
most democratic State in Central 
or Eastern Europe. 


‘‘A happy journey! A happy 
journey to you!” exclaimed the 
porter of the Turéiansky Svaty 
Martin Hotel as he was about to 
leave my room. 

Considering that I had just 
arrived, which no one knew 
better than himself, for he had 
brought my rucksack on a wheel- 
barrow from the station, I did 
not precisely grasp why, except 
if he was speaking in a general 
kind of way, he should wish me 
a happy journey. There was 
nothing mysterious about his 
appearance: he was squarely 
built, with a face of no distine- 
tion. Perhaps he had uttered 
the words in a fit of absent- 
mindedness. And yet there 
might be something here that 
would repay investigation. It 
might be fatal if I were to ask 
him crudely what he meant by 
his good wish. Once or a thou- 
sand times in our lives we stand 
at the frontier of a dark country ; 
we shall never cross that frontier 
if we are unworthy. 

How was I to retain the 
porter ? 

‘** You have been having much 
rain ? ’’ I asked. 

** Oh, yes,” he said. 

“* T noticed some large puddles 
on the footpath.’ He had 
circumnavigated them with great 
skill. 
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“T am glad that you have 
come,” he said with a very 
amiable smile. ‘“ Turéiansky 
Svaty Martin is an interesting 
place. Over there,” said he, 
pointing to the window, “is the 
museum. We have one because 
this was the capital, but Brati- 
slava on the Danube is much 
larger. So they made it the 
capital in 1918. I was here 
then, but in a little hotel which 
is called The Green Tree. It is 
near the Jewish and Catholic 
cemeteries, so that the street is 
called the Street of Death.” 

‘** And are there people in this 
town content to have such an 
address on their notepaper ? ” 

“T never asked them,” he 
said. ‘“ But it is nice to think 
that I was here in October 1918. 
It is like being a man in his- 
tory. . If only I could go 
with you—my barrow could 
take your rucksack.” Then of 
a sudden the gloom passed from 
his countenance. ‘‘ We can go 
to the museum,” he said. “I 
have nothing else to do for the 
moment.” 

The proprietor of the hotel, a 
melancholy Serb, looked at us 
as we went through the hall, 
but only sighed. 

“This gentleman 
have someone,” said the porter, 
“who will walk with him to 
other parts of the land. Now 
we are going to the museum.” 

The Serb nodded. ‘ Well, 
yes,” he remarked, “ some day 
I must go there myself. But 
this,” he confided to me, “is a 
dead little town.” 

“I always tell them at the 
station,” said the porter, “‘ that 
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wants to 
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this is a fine hotel. Besides, I 
tell them it is the only one.” 

“You are a good fellow,” 
said the Serb. ‘* But when you 
tell them it is the only one . . .” 

‘“They do not know, or else 
they would not ask me,” said 
the porter. 

“So, so,” said the Serb. 
‘* Well, I give you leave to go 
to the museum with this gentle- 
man. Now,” he begged me, 
‘“* will you make a note of what 
is interesting there and some day 
I will go there too.” 

The porter, as we went across 
the road, said that he could not 
tell me anything about his 
master’s tastes. But in the 
museum I discovered that all 
reasonable tastes are catered 
for—there is, for example, the 
skull of a woman whose jaws are 
fastened to each other by two 
padlocks. Possibly, it is sur- 
mised, she was declared to be a 
witch whose arts were exercised 
upon a cow so that it gave no 
milk ; and the punishment was 
not very inappropriate, because 
the padlocked witch would be 
unable to take any nourishment 
save milk or water. Then they 
have in the museum formidable 
combs—in the mountainous dis- 
tricts near the town there are 
men who, down to this day, 
wear long hair, while some of 
them have three or four pigtails 
hanging from their heads. In 
the collection of stuffed animals 
there is a calf, not noticeably 
Slovak; for it has two heads, 
and that occurs, no doubt, in 
other countries. What are we to 
say about the cock with horns? 
It is a comely specimen. But 
was he always furnished with 
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these unusual excrescences be- 
cause his mother had been 
startled by some big horned 
animal, perhaps a goat, or did 
they sprout when the poor cock 
was shamefully deceived by one 
of his own wives ? 

Back in the hotel I was told 
by the Serb that he had just 
heard of a gipsy fiddler—his 
name was Jozef Tokar—who 
had been dismissed from the 
other establishment. He would 
walk with me across Slovakia. 

I had seen in the museum two 
small implements, most deli- 
cately wrought of wire. One 
had a loop that tightened round 
the leg of any hen which was 
attracted by the grain you 
sprinkled on the ground; the 
other implement consisted of a 
lasso—and the gipsies in that 
region had the reputation of 
being skilful. They would wait 
until the peasants had gone out 
into the fields and then it did 
not take them long to drag a 
mattress through the window of 
a house. Jozef had perhaps 
been sent about his business on 
account of some such guilty 
conduct. ... Yet, even if he 
was a gatherer of hens and 
mattresses, he might be a com- 
panionable fellow. And from 
me he certainly would be un- 
able to acquire these two 
commodities. 

When he appeared in the 
dining-room he turned out to 
be a slender person, olive- 
skinned, and with a smile so 
frank and yet so full of mystery 
that I was fascinated. The 
proprietor had alluded to the 
magnificent castle at Orava 
which is a ruin: beside it there 
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was a tourist hotel, where Jozef 
might find employment. 

“Yes,” said Jozef, ‘I have 
always wanted to see that castle. 
It has such a name. If you feel 
as I do, a name like that sings 
through one’s body.” 

What had I done, I asked 
myself, to have the reward of 
meeting such a man. I would 
also contribute an agreeable 
word. What did Jozef think, I 
asked, of the word defenestra- 
tion, the Czech punishment for 
traitors. 

“T like it very much,” he 
said, ‘and how useful it is! For 
instance, if you inform a burglar 
that you intend to defenestrate 
him there and then, will he not— 
except if he is an abnormal 
burglar—hesitate, thus putting 
opportunity into your hands ? ” 

We might have continued to 
discuss whether defenestration 
was not to be confined to traitors, 
but there was a touch upon my 
elbow. 

“If you will not eat,” the 
waiter said, “ then it will all be 
cold.” 

“As you are not a gipsy,” 
said Jozef, with a little rueful 
smile, ‘‘ you have to be more 
careful what you eat. When a 
horse dies of some illness and a 
chemical is poured over it and 
it is buried, then my people go 
to the place, maybe a week 
later, in the night when there is 
no gendarme at the spot, and 
they dig up the horse and scrape 
off the chemical and cook the 
beast, and never do they suffer 
any inconvenience. But in my 
searlet handkerchief I will bring 
a@ salami for the journey. You 
will like that better.” 
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‘““Good morning,” said Jozef 
next day—we were in that 
Orava hotel—‘ good morning,” 
said he. ‘ The salami stinks.” 
He was sitting up in bed, 
his hair in great disorder and 
his brow all furrowed with 
perplexity. 

“Well, if it stinks,” I said, 
“you must throw if away.” 

“ That,” said Jozef, “is what 
[ want to consult you about. 
I am not sure if it is bad enough. 
Will you .. .”” He was getting 
out of bed, the sausage in his 
hand. 

“Throw it out of the window,” 
I ordered him. 

One of the advantages of 
sleeping in the same room as this 
gipsy is that he had no objection 
to an open window. But I will 
admit that Jozef is the one 
gipsy with whom I have slept ; 
and if anyone travelling in 
Slovakia does me the compli- 
ment of using my experience as 
a guide I must warn him that 
I cannot guarantee the nocturnal 
behaviour of all the gipsies. It 
is very likely that the average 
one, if he has to reconcile him- 
self to a room of which the 
ceiling is unprovided with a hole 
through which one can study 
the stars—it is very likely that 
if he finds that the air is unable 
to enter in this fashion of 
his ancestors, he will prevent it 
from doing so by other openings. 

“ But perhaps,” said Jozef, 
“ perhaps .. .” 

I had taken refuge under- 
neath the feather-bed. They 
say that the Sicilians are of all 
people the most talented in the 
art of making oneself under- 
stood by gesture. But I doubt 
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if even a Sicilian, handicapped 
by a feather - bed, would be 
capable of eloquence. It is true 
that what I desired to convey to 
Jozef was not intricate. Oh, 
why did he hesitate? The 
noxious odour was discovering 
all kinds of passages to my re- 
cess. But then Jozef’s sagacity 
became predominant. He recog- 
nised that the salami had to 
be discarded and that time, in 
this case, was the essence of 
the contract. Out it flew. We 
both of us, when we reviewed 
the situation, felt that Orava 
might very well be hurt ; for we 
had been welcomed there and 
we had behaved abominably. 
At that very instant the salami 
might be causing damage —a 
rash dog or a human being might 
be taking their last earthly meal. 
We hurried to the window—all 
was quiet; we could see where 
the red terror lay. 

“We shall have to burn it,” 
I said. Let me hope that I did 
not look arrogant ; for had I not 
arrived at the grand decision of 
the Russian general who foiled 
Napoleon at Moscow ? 

*“ But will it burn?” asked 
Jozef. Then he struck his leg 
and with a broad smile on his 
face, “It may explode,” he 
said. ‘‘ That would be a good 
end for it. Yes, I must tell you 
of an affair in the war, when I 
was in a motor-cycle section. 
One of my comrades had a 
salami, in case we should ever 
run short of food. It was 
packed in a roll of brown card- 
board, and fastened to the frame- 
work of his bicycle so that the 
sergeant should not notice it. 
We had to do reconnoitring, of 
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course, which took us far away 
from the column ; but we always 
at that period had enough to 
eat and the man with the salami 
said that he would save it up. 
We asked him sometimes for a 
piece, but he refused. ‘ The 
time for it will come,’ he said. 
And one day we were in a forest 
with the enemy quite near to us. 
We had put our bicycles against 
the trees and we ourselves were 
lying in the undergrowth. Then 
suddenly there was a horrible 
explosion and we cursed the 
petrol-tank. Now the Russians 
would know everything. But, 
as it turned out, their advanced 
guards thought it was a bomb— 
they ran back and made some 
report—hardly any of the men 
behind them had a rifle—you 
know how it often was in the 
Russian army. So they scattered 
through the forest and—as we 
afterwards heard—they had all 
kinds of tales about a fierce 
attack. There was no morale 
from that time onwards with 
the troops in this part of the 
front—they retreated in dis- 
order—it became a panic—and 
our own men were able to 
advance more than two leagues. 
I forgot to tell you that it was 
all due to the salami. It fer- 
mented and the skin could not 
contain the gases. Our colonel 
was decorated.” 


When we arrived at Ruzom- 
berok, a very pleasant Slovak 
town, Jozef said that some day 
we would have to part, and if 
we stayed together any longer 
then the parting would be still 
more difficult. So while he went 
to interview the leader of the 
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local band I set out to see the 
mayor. This gentleman — his 
name was Janéek—was in the 
middle of his lunch, though it 
was only twelve o’clock. He 
would not allow me to depart, 
especially as they had a supply, 
he said, of Zipser sausages. 

“The people of the Zips,” he 
told me as he took my arm and 
marched me off to where his 
wife was seated in an alcove, 
“they were German emigrants 
who eame into the district long 
ago. They built beautiful town 
halls and splendid churches. For 
example, at Levoéa there is one 
with the largest wooden altar of 
the Middle Ages—and, accord- 
ing to the people of that place, 
the museums of London and 
New York have determined to 
buy it for many millions of 
crowns. Then Kezmerok has a 
wooden church built for the 
Lutherans with the assistance of 
a Swedish king, who sent his 
workmen. It is like the bowels 
of a ship and now it is quite 
derelict. Beside it is the 
Lutherans’ new church, and that 
is probably unique. The archi- 
tect intended it to be a syna- 
gogue, a8 you can see from the 
windows. But the Protestants 
bought it and enlarged it, so 
that the acoustics are all wrong 
and very few of the congregation 
can hear anything.” 

While he was giving me these 
details he regaled me with 
sausages. They are among the 
aristocrats of the sausage world, 
so slenderly constructed and so 
delicately flavoured. One does 
not take a knife and fork to 
them, for then a great part of 
the juice would run away. The 
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proper method is to dip the 
sausage in the horse-radish and, 
having bitten off a certain length, 
to dip again. 

I noticed on the wall a photo- 
graph of the revered Masaryk, 
with a flattering inscription to 
the effect that Janéek had done 
excellent service in Russia and 
in America. 

“You worked in both coun- 
tries,” I asked, “ with 
Masaryk ? ” 

“Yes, and in Russia it was 
more difficult. So many of our 
Slovaks hesitated. They had 
sworn the oath of fidelity, they 
said, to the Emperor and King. 
As if the liberation of one’s 
people were not the most sacred 
task!” 

‘** You were risking everything 
yourself? You burned your 
ships behind you?” 

“Well,” he laughed, “ the 
Hungarians helped me with the 
burning. My business happened 
to be a match factory. What a 
glare it must have made!... 
By the way, I would like you to 
call on a man in this town, 
because he has also had a big 
loss ; his wife has run away with 
someone else.”’ 

There did not seem to be 
much object in this visit, but 
the mayor was on his feet. As 
he had been so amiable I had 
to humour him. Besides, it was 
for my sake that he was em- 
barking on this expedition. 

It did not turn out to be 
a distant one. Within three 
minutes we had reached the 
house. It was a little grocer’s 
shop; the door was locked, 
because it was the mid-day inter- 
val. But Jancek’s knuckles only 
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had to dance a trifle on the door 
and it was opened. 

“* Oh, good afternoon, Tobias,” 
said the mayor. ‘‘I have brought 
somebody to see you.” 

I was shaking hands with a 
stern kind of grocer. Such, at 
any rate, was what he seemed 
with his thin lips and rather 
rigid bearing. 

“IT am glad to see you,” said 
Tobias. 

Then he led the way into the 
living-room, a stuffy little place. 
And, even if the mayor had not 
drawn my attention to it, I 
would have observed the special 
feature of thisroom. One corner 
dominated all the rest; for it 
was occupied by a big, wooden 
saint, so big in fact that he 
would have been much more 
suitable in a cathedral. And in 
a cathedral he would have been 
pleasing, possibly, if he had been 
removed from close inspection, 
seeing that the modern carpenter 
and painter who produced him 
were more pious than artistic. 
I regretted that my host had 
brought me from his comfortable 
home to see so dire an object. 

As we sat down, he and I, 
upon the horsehair sofa, he in- 
formed Tobias that it was the 
saint whom we had come to see. 

“Thank you,” said Tobias. 
He sat down between us and the 
statue on a rough sort of a 
chair. And lovely lines of happi- 
ness were flowering upon his 
face. 

“When your. wife,” said 
Janéek, “‘ had deserted you...” 

The radiant grocer nodded. 
“But before we talk of that,” 
he said, ‘‘ will you not have . 
what can I offer you? Some 
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biscuits 
plums ? ” 

I am not one of those who can 
resist a Carlsbad plum. 

“And now,” said Janéek, 
“will you tell this gentleman 
about your saint ? ” 

‘* With all the pleasure in the 
world.’’ And as he turned to 
me he said this was the patron- 
saint of husbands who have 
been deceived. ‘‘ How I love 
him!” said Tobias. From the 
way in which he glanced up at 
the painted effigy there was no 
doubt of his devotion. 

“As for me,” said Janéek, 
“T acknowledge that I am not 
even sure about his name.” 

‘*Gengoul, Gengou, Gengoux, 
Gigelt, Genf, Gandoul, Gingolph, 
Gangulphus and, in German, 
Golf. I have studied him and 
with great love. He came of an 
illustrious Burgundian house ; 
his infancy was passed in perfect 
innocence. He fled from liber- 
tines and from the sight of 
anything which might impair his 
chastity. 

‘** Gengoul took his part in the 
campaigns of King Pepin the 
Short. The King admired him 
for his prowess and his saintly 
character, so that he used to 
sleep in Pepin’s tent. One 
night, when they were both in 
bed, the lamp began to burn 
again. The King got up and 
put it out; and this he had to 
do three times before the tent 
remained in darkness. Pepin 
knew that this phenomenon 
would not have happened if the 
holy man had not been in the 
tent. ... 

‘“ Another beautiful affair,’ 
the grocer said, ‘“‘ which has 
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been handed down to us regard- 
ing Gengoul is about a journey 
to his home in search of rest. 
He had a meal one day beside a 
fountain, and it was so pretty 
that he bought it. God decided 
that the avaricious man who 
sold it him should have a punish- 
ment, because the man imagined 
that the fountain could not be 
transported and that the strange 
traveller was nothing but an 
imbecile. So when Gengoul 
arrived at his own house he 
struck the ground, andlo! there 
leaped from it the fountain, and 
of course it vanished from the 
other place.” 

The mayor was looking at his 
watch. ‘“ How did Gengoul be- 
come a patron-saint ? ’’ he asked. 

“ His wife was utterly un- 
faithful. First of all he was 
perplexed. What should he do? 
There he was with her beside the 
fountain and he told her of the 
rumours that were circulating. 
‘The most precious gem a 
woman can possess,’ he said, 
‘is her unsullied honour. She 
ought to do everything to keep 
it or recover it.’ But Gengoul’s 
wife was impudent; she told 
him that the rumours, one and 
all, were calumnies. Then he 
invited her to plunge her arm 
into the fountain; if she spoke 
the truth she would have no 
hurt at all. 

‘“* However, when she drew 
her arm out she was in a fearful 
agony. The skin peeled off, 
down to the fingers, and it hung 
like—like a bat’s wing. ‘ Now 
I could deliver you to the 
severity,’ said Gengoul, ‘ of the 
law, but I will let you expiate 
your fault in penitence and 
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tears. The dower-house shall 
be your home.’ He went to 
Avallon, where he possessed 
another castle.” 

“IT suppose,” said Janéek, 
“she declined to mend her 
ways?” 

“That is so,” said the grocer. 
“ She was not the sort of woman 
to be married to a saint.” 

‘‘How many women are?” 
asked Janéek. 

“He sent exhortations to 
her,” quoth Tobias, “ but she 
was not satisfied to live in 
shame. She dreaded that he 
would leave all his money to the 
poor and she resolved to have 
him murdered.” 

Janéek lifted up his hand to 
show that he desired to ask a 
question. ‘ Did she know,” he 
asked, ‘‘if he had made a will?” 

“T am not sure,” the grocer 
said, 

‘** She may have fallen into her 
own ambush,” said the mayor. 

Tobias looked important. 
“When the body of the saint 
was taken to Varennes,” he 
said, “‘ by Villetrude and Villi- 
gose, his aunts, more than one 
miracle was wrought. Thus did 
Gengoul make it very clear that 
he had reached the country of 
eternal bliss.” 

‘“* And I had never heard of 
him,” said Janéek. 

“If my wife had not deserted 
me’’— Tobias was extremely 
solemn—“‘ I would not have 
known a word about him. The 
celebrated Hroswith composed 
a Latin poem which is curious, 
they say, and which is on the 
passion of St Gengoul. But I 
have not seen it.’ 

“We are much obliged to 
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you,” said Janéek as he got up 
from the sofa, “very much 
obliged.” 

“Oh, please . . .” Tobias 
said. ‘It is my greatest happi- 
ness if I can spread the cult of 
Gengoul. I am certain that this 
gentleman will bless the day ; 
for the deep solace that one finds 
in Gengoul is unique. I welcome 
him ’’—the grocer held his hand 
out in a manner that was gallant 
and yet rather awkward—“ Yes, 
I welcome him into the ranks 
of the Gengoulians, of all the 
happy husbands who have been 
deceived.” 

We bade the man farewell, 
and when we had emerged into 
the street and I had thanked the 
mayor for all his trouble, he was 
obviously wrapped in thought. 
‘Tt seems to me,” he said when 
we had walked a while, ‘ that 
had he known you are a 
bachelor .. .” 

“He might not have con- 
sidered it appropriate to tell me 
of the saint. How much I would 
have lost!” 

*“ And how sorry for you he 
would be,”’ said Janéek, ‘* think- 
ing of what you have lost 
because you are ineligible to be 
a Gengoulian.”’ 


For various reasons and for 
a very long time Pistany, the 
Slovak spa, was a delightful 
place. The curative properties 
of the mud that pushes its way 
up from a distance of 1500 feet 
into the middle of the River 
Waag had become so celebrated 
in bygone centuries that when 
the Turkish armies swept through 
towards Vienna they discovered 
men and women bathing in the 
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waters of the Waag, divided 
from each other by a wall of 
osiers. After they had slain the 
men they carried off the women. 

A more grievous destiny was 
that of the three hundred girls 
in the Pistany neighbourhood 
who were killed by the servants 
of Countess Bathory because 
she had been told that if she 
bathed in their blood she would 
have everlasting youth. The 
authorities decided that, while 
aristocrats must not be unduly 
hampered, she had gone a little 
too far, and so they asked her 
to remain for the future in her 
castle, of which they locked the 
door. The ruins of that castle 
on a hill overlooking Pistany are 
to this day a popular locality 
for picnics. 

In the twenty years of Czecho- 
slovakia’s freedom Pistany went 
from strength to strength, with 
rows of fascinating little shops, 
with streets of asphalt, flower- 
beds, and shaded promenades 
where one could hear a dozen 
languages. Everywhere one saw 
more of the lovely native cos- 
tumes than in other places. The 
peasants were encouraged to 
display themselves in this attire, 
which was conducive to a slight 
self-consciousness, yet that was 
better than to see no costumes. 
And from time to time one came 
across inscriptions in pure 
Slovak, such as that one on a 
signpost with a finger pointing 
out the way: ‘“ Za Golfu.” 

I was strolling by the river- 
side, a trifle sad because I had 
no rheumatism and could there- 
fore not be benefited by the 
famous mud. 

* Yes, sir?” 
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I looked round. Who was 
the owner of this pleasant voice? 
It was a young man on a bench 
that otherwise was empty. He 
got up and bowed in the politest 
way; he would have taken off 
his hat if he had worn one. His 
figure, which was passing stout, 
was garbed in sombre, incon- 
spicuous clothes. 

“Have you lost anything ? ” 
he asked. ‘‘ Of course I know 
that you have not lost at 
roulette, because you have not 
been there. I am an official of 
that room ; in fact, the croupier. 
But you have lost something 
else? You look unhappy.” 

“Tt is kind of you,” I said. 
“May I sit down a little?” 
Then I told him that I rather 
felt that I was there on false 
pretences, like a Peri who should 
not have entered Paradise. 

“You have no rheumatism ?” 

“ Once,” I told him, “in the 
Orkneys I made the acquaint- 
ance of a clergyman who served 
three islands. He was a poor 
sailor, and, to keep himself 
from being sick, he used to take 
a certain remedy if there was 
any sea at all. One day when 
he had swallowed it he walked 
down to the harbour and dis- 
covered that the waves were too 
high for the boat to leave. The 
clergyman went home, where he 
was sick.” 

My croupier’s shoe was mov- 
ing sideways very thoughtfully. 
And then he said that he had 
never heard of anyone taking 
the Pistany cure and getting 
rheumatism if beforehand he 
was free from it. One could not 
have a bath, he said, without a 
doctor’s written order, and a 
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man who had no rheumatism 
would be given only a slight 
treatment. ‘“ But,” he said 
more cheerfully, “one of the 
doctors told me that in Britain, 
which is damp and foggy, half 
the population have some rheu- 
matism in their systems.” 

“What do you recommend 
me to do ? ” I asked. 

“Of course,” he answered, 
“T am a croupier and not a 
doctor. But I dare say you will 
be allowed to have a few experi- 
mental baths. For how long do 
you want to stay ?” 

“Four or five days,” I said. 
“ That is all I can spare.” 

“Then you have no time,” 
said the croupier, “ for any real 
rheumatism. But you can have 
a little gamble if you come 
tonight at ten o’clock to that 
hotel.”” He pointed through the 
trees. 

“Is it very exciting ? ” 

He said that, on the contrary, 
it was rather tame; but that, 
I felt, was the natural attitude 
for croupiers. The fortunes won 
or lost do not coneern them. 
And the whole thing must be 
exceedingly monotonous. 

It was even more so for this 
croupier than I had imagined, 
because when I sat down that 
night among the seven or eight 
players, I noticed that one 
of them, sitting opposite the 
croupier, pressed a button which 
electrically sent the little white 
ball upon its business. ‘“* Rien 
ne va plus” and the other 
phrases were spoken by the 
croupier. Thus, by COzecho- 
slovak law, he took a modest 
part in the proceedings and the 
stakes were modest too. Most 
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of the players seemed to lose, 
especially the one who set the 
ball in motion. But they were 
quite happy. 

When the room was closed 
the croupier and I went back to 
where we had first met. I saw 
that he had something on his 
mind and that his wish to 
breathe some fresh air was a 
pretext. 

The long promenade beside 
the river lay in moonlight. You 
could see clearly the white foam 
and the grey waters as they 
hurried past. 

“You see,” he said, ‘ how 
dull it is.” 

I had to make a protest. 

Then he said he was alluding 
to his life. ‘‘ Those men who go 
down the river—we have not 
seen any of them, as it happens— 
on their huge rafts, going down 
for day» and days. Their life is 
different. It is a splendid life!” 

“ But,” I said, “ with draw- 
backs.” 

‘** One day in low water gliding 
past the meadows, on the next 
day navigating through the 
rocks, and rushing, rushing on- 
ward. What a dreary life is 
mine !”’ 

I took his arm and guided him 
to a sheltered alcove, probably 
intended for an invalid. There 
it was warm enough to sit. 

The croupier’s face was full 
of gloom. He said that he had 
seen me looking at him in the 
house. 

“T was thinking,’ I said, 
“that you are capable of higher 
things. And if you are dis- 
satisfied that is all to the good. 
You understand me?” 
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“No,” said he. 

Then I was at a loss how to 
continue ; for I had no notion of 
what higher things the man was 
capable. He had appeared to me 
a somewhat ordinary man. 

“Tf there had not been a 
great storm,” he said regret- 
fully, ““when I was on my 
father’s farm I would have been 
a farmer too.” 

“The place was devastated, 
I suppose ? ” said I. 

‘** Yes, and my father, like the 
rest of them, owed so much 
money to the bank that he 
could get no more. An uncle 
who was living in a town took 
care of me and I was sent to 
school. That was the first down- 
ward step towards becoming 
what you see me now. Oh, the 
grand storm !” he said. 

To my surprise he seemed to 
revel in that memory. I did not 
have to ask him to say more 
about it. 

‘* Sixty hours on end it raged,” 
said he; ‘the shrieking gale, 
the rattle of the windows, and 
the cruel sleet. My father and 
the other men had not a 
moment’s rest; they struggled 
out to feed the ewes and lambs— 
some of them were in barns and 
some in the orchard ; some were 
sheltering among the carts. 
Everyone was hard at work 
except the sheep-dogs, who were 
lying by the stove on mats we 
used to make of reeds out of the 
swamp. Some lay underneath 
their masters’ chairs, and now 
and then one would come up to 
the stove and stretch himself, 
growl with pleasure, and go 
back. For them it was a holiday. 
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They would be of no use at 
such a time and it was dangerous, 
besides, to let them out. You 
see, the carcases of the dead 
ewes and lambs are often left 
for days unburied. The chief 
difficulty was to save the lambs, 
although the shepherds with 
their flickering lanterns battled 
with the storm and carried 
many of them in, their legs all 
stiff, their yellow bodies shiver- 
ing and, at the shepherd’s heel, 
the bleating mother—but too 
many of them perished; the 
poor lambs dropped in the slush, 
so that my father used to say 
that if they were not on their 
feet within two minutes they 
would have their death of cold. 
We did our best to find protec- 
tion for the ewes who would be 
dropping lambs. But we were 
always hearing of some others 
who were lost. The shepherds 
were so busy that they could not 
bury them at once and so the 
foxes and the ravens and the 
wolves would have their orgies. 
That is when a sheep-dog, wan- 
dering about the country, may 
be tempted to become a mutton- 
eater. He must be destroyed. 
The hand of everybody is against 
him; for the chances are that 
this illicit meat will turn into 
his ruling passion and that he 
will raid the living flocks. Well, 
in our farm we had a most 
beloved dog and he did that 
and he was to be shot.” 

The croupier paused and, for 
the second time, I was astonished. 
He had spoken of the dog with 
deep affection; now he was 
exultant. 


“Did you know,” he said, 
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“ that dogs will visit one another 
on @ day when they have 
nothing else to do? From time 
to time one meets a dog upon a 
mountain trail and he is going 
to a farm a long way off. Our 
dog that was to die had a great 
friend who lived in the next 
valley. We had often seen him 
go in that direction. They were 
the two biggest dogs in all the 
countryside. The name of our 
dog, owing to the colour of his 
coat, was Grey; we were not 
friendly with the farmer who 
possessed the other dog and so 
we never learned the creature’s 
name.” 

“But I suppose,’ I said, 
“that in the storm you spoke 
about there was no visiting ? ” 

‘“*T am just going to tell you,” 
said the croupier. ‘ I had over- 
heard them and I knew the 
plan that was decided on—my 
father would shoot Grey him- 
self. He loved him, I believe, 
almost as much as I did. In 
the middle of that fearful storm, 
while he was losing nearly every 
lamb and while the house was 
being torn apart and it was 
ruin and disaster everywhere, he 
seized his gun and said that he 
would not come back before he 
had shot Grey. I was a young- 
ster at the time, a rebel. I told 
no one, but I swore that I would 
rescue Grey even if he had 
become a mutton-eater.” 

It was wonderful to see the 
croupier’s face beside me in the 
moonlight, for the sorrows of it 
had evaporated. 

‘When my father left the 
house not only with a gun but 
with a spade,” he said, “I 
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followed him, and no one saw 
me. It was between two and 
three o’clock of the afternoon, 
but in the howling tempest it 
was nearly dark. My father 
went up the main track—he 
knew that Grey would come on 
that road, going home. At first 
I could not think—the snow was 
like sharp arrows and they flew 
at me from every quarter. I 
tried walking backwards for a 
step or two. How could I get 
to Grey so as to warn him? 
I believed that he was at the 
other farm, visiting his friend.” 

“ How did you know,” I said, 
“that he was not eating mutton 
somewhere in the fields ? ” 

‘*My Grey would not do such 
a thing,” he said indignantly. 
“It had occurred, but only 
once.” 

“Tf that was so,” I said, 
“how could your father shoot 
him? He must have believed 
quite differently.” 

“ And even if my Grey had 
been a criminal a thousand 
times,” he said, ‘‘ I would have 
fought for him. I was in 
agony—he might be coming back 
and what could I do then? 
I was quite near my father—he 
concealed himself amid a group 
of rocks. The people say that 
men were sacrificed in there, 
because of a religion. That was 
long ago—and now he wanted 
to kill Grey, and that, I felt, 
was just as horrible. I went 
behind the rocks, up to the 
track again, and on and on, in 
spite of all the tempest. Luckily 
the track was not completely 
covered, owing to the way the 
wind was blowing, and I did 
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not have to rush along, because 
if Grey arrived I could take 
hold of him. Then I would lead 
him to the other farm and ask 
them if they would be kind 
enough to keep him. How I 
would approach the farmer and 
exactly how I would begin the 
conversation gave my thoughts 
a lot of work, so that I did not 
notice what good progress I 
was making. How would I reply 
if someone at the farm should 
ask me for my reason? Could 
I say that Grey was ill and 
needed some companionship ¢ 
And if they kept him, what 
about this mutton-eating? It 
would not be honourable if I was 
silent. I could say that he had 
suffered from it once and that 
they must be good to him 
and so he would be altogether 
cured. ... As I plodded on I 
was rehearsing everything that 
I would say and also how the 
people there would answer.” 

“When you reached the 
farm,” I said, ‘no doubt your 
preparations were of little 
value ?” 

“* No one knew me,” said the 
croupier, ‘‘except Grey. He 
put his paws up on my shoulders 
and he licked me joyfully. But 
how could anyone, I thought, 
look in those faithful eyes and 
still assert he was a mutton- 
eater? I explained from where 
I was and asked them, as I had 
arranged to do, that they should 
let Grey live among them, for a 
time at any rate. They were 
astonished. Then I suddenly 
determined that their dog must 
come with me—I waited till I 
was alone with the two dogs. 
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I told our Grey he must lie down 
and be most quiet—then I put 
a string into the collar of the 
other dog and he came with 
me.” 

“He came with you just like 
that?” I said. 

“Fortunately,” said the 
croupier, ‘“‘ he was stupid. And 
he was a hero. Very soon we 
got away from all the buildings 
of that farm and now I gloried 
in the sleet and snow—they 
were the most enchanting kisses 
and my heart was so full that 
I could not sing. We climbed up 
to the higher ground—the storm 
became more furious than ever ; 
twice it knocked me down; the 
second time I was in a deep 
snow-drift, but the dog pulled 
at the string and got me out. 
He started pulling me along the 
track as if he knew where we 
were going to.” 

“Then he was not so stupid 
after all,’ I said. 

The croupier smiled a little 
wanly. ‘“‘In comparison with 
Grey,” said he, “‘ the dog was 
stupid. But he was a splendid 
animal and I will not forget him 
while I live. As I was tell- 
ing you, we pushed across the 
elevated ground—one could not 
see more than an arm’s length ; 
but at last I knew that we were 
near the rocks in which my 
father was. I felt certain he 
would still be there. But I was 
not certain that he would shoot 
properly—he would be so ex- 
cited and his fingers would be 
cold. I fastened the dog to a 
stone and I ran to where my 
father was. I told him I had 
gone for Grey and brought him 
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back. My father said that he 
was proud of me. What would 
I have as a reward? He knew 
how fond I was of Grey and it 
was dutiful of me, he said, to 
help, especially on such a day. 
I asked him if he would allow 
me, after Grey was shot, to 
bury him myself, and he con- 
sented. ... In his pocket he 
had some string, which I took 
back with me to make a longer 
line; and then I thought it 
would be well to go not on the 
track but half-way up the bank 
beyond it, where my father, 
through the snow-flakes, would 
not see that I had brought a 
stranger dog. And everything 
occurred just as I planned it. 
When the dog was dead my 
father shouted at me that he 
had a spade there in the rocks, 
that I could fetch it and he 
would not interfere with me.” 

The croupier stopped, as if 
the loose ends of the tale were 
not worth gathering up. Pre- 
sumably his father’s fortunes 
crashed with such completeness 
that the boy went off without 
delay to his kind uncle in the 
town ; presumably the new pro- 
prietor of Grey accepted him in 
lieu of his own dog and did not 
undertake a useless prosecution ; 
and presumably the story ended 
there, the most romantic story 
in the croupier’s life. He had 
been so much absorbed in telling 
me about it that his previous 
discontent had vanished. 

I was in the act of rising when 
he laid a hand upon my arm. 

“That is not all,” he said; 
“oh no, that is not all.” His 
laugh was like the moonlight in 
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the little eddies of the river. 
‘“* Often I can see them racing, 
the two dogs, and as they run 
they gambol with each other. 
I can see them on a night like 
this, and when it is the clearest 
daylight I can see them too. 
Now my beloved Grey will dart 
ahead, and then the other one. 
They know what there is waiting 
for them in the rocks. And 
when they are in sight of them 
the gambolling is finished. Now 
they race—their long legs hardly 
touch the ground—their eyes 
are bloodshot and the foam 
hangs from their jaws—it is the 
finest race that ever has been— 
on and on—Grey takes the lead 
and then the other flings him- 
self in front—and then I hear 
them gasping out in triumph: 
‘I—I win!’ exclaims the one. 
‘No, I!’ exclaims the other. 
And the blades of grass are 
shouting at them and the pebbles 
on the ground. .. .” 


Towards the end of the Second 
World War and before the libera- 
tion of Prague, President Benes 
and his Government departed 
from Britain and dwelt for a 
time in the Slovak city of KoSice. 
“This old Hungarian town,” 
Admiral Horthy, head of the 
reactionary Hungarian Govern- 
ment, had cried as he rode into 
KoSice on a white horse; for 
Hitler had broken into Czecho- 
slovakia and the Hungarians 
used this opportunity to steal 
into the south-east corner— this 
old Hungarian town will be 
treated with the utmost toler- 
ance.” [have not heard whether 
the Admiral took the precaution 
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of removing from the local 
museum certain old maps which 
demonstrate that while the shops 
of the inner city were kept, for 
the most part, by Jews and 
Germans, this district was en- 
tirely surrounded by Slovaks. 
The bishop and some officials 
were Hungarians, but it was 
acknowledged before 1914 that 
this did not make the town 
Hungarian, and the names of 
the streets appeared in Hun- 
garian, German, and Slovak. 
The main argument of the Hun- 
garians in their claim to this 
flourishing town was that the 
remains of Prince Rakoczi re- 
pose in the cathedral, whither 
they were brought in 1906. 
This nobleman, one of whose 
houses was in Kosice, rose against 
the Austrian Habsburgs and 
met with defeat in 1711. Hoping 
for help from Louis XIV., he 
went to Paris, where he is said 
to have maintained himself by 
means of a gambling establish- 
ment, but that may not have 
been the reason why Louis 
refused to support him, so that 
he and his beautiful French 
wife proceeded to Turkey, which 
was the real enemy of the 
Habsburgs. There he died and 
was for 200 years regarded as 
a traitor; but in 1906 a very 
nationalistic Hungarian Govern- 
ment proclaimed him a hero, had 
his remains brought to Kosice, 
and on that account looked on the 
place as thoroughly Hungarian. 

Under the Hungarians, before 
1918, Kosice had 42,000 in- 
habitants; under the Czecho- 
slovaks the number rose to 
70,000 and the town became the 
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headquarters of the Eastern 
Slovakian Command. At least 
two of the generals were remark- 
able men. Gaida’s service with 
the Czechoslovak Legions in 
Russia and Siberia was so 
brilliant that he was promoted 
general while in his early 
twenties; in KoSice, on returning 
to his native land, he was wisely 
unorthodox. Instead of letting 
his men dig trenches merely to 
learn how this is done, he caused 
them to dig a spacious swimming- 
pool a mile outside the town and 
to build the connecting tram- 
line. After that, unfortunately, 
Gaida became interested in 
politics ; his Fascist ideas, which 
he put into action, could not be 
countenanced in such a demo- 
cratic State and _ ultimately 
President Thomas Masaryk had 
to dismiss him from his post. 

They had met, of course, in 
Russia, where the famous Pro- 
fessor, in spite of being well 
over sixty years of age, was 
the indefatigable chief of the 
Czechoslovak movement. 

So long as the Czar was on 
his throne it was not possible for 
Masaryk to go to Russia, for in 
his books he had denounced the 
prevailing corruption. He had 
always been a democratic in- 
fluence, teaching his people to 
found themselves on the Hussite 
epoch, the period of their greatest 
spiritual independence. Long 
before the rights of man were 
spoken of in France they had 
been preached by Jan Huss and 
his adherents. Now Masaryk 
had to travel hither and thither, 
his days very different from those 
in Prague, when for so many 
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years he travelled only from his 
house to the University. 

What kind of man was this 
former Professor? Let me tell 
of an incident not generally 
known ; it was witnessed by an 
acquaintance of mine in Petro- 
grad one day when that town 
was being bombed and people 
were rushing to take shelter. 
Masaryk happened to be near 
the Hotel d’Europe, where he 
was being pushed through the 
half-open door by some friends ; 
then he heard the porter say 
that there was admittance only 
for persons staying in the house. 
He turned round, despite the 
urging of his friends, and went 
back into the street, regardless 
of the bombs. 

An old friend of the Masaryk 
family was General Sneidarek, 
who succeeded Gaida at Kosice. 
In Austro-Hungarian days Snei- 
darek had been such an ardent 
young patriot that he could not 
bring himself to serve in the 
Habsburg army. He enlisted in 
the French Foreign Legion, in 
whose ranks he did so well that 
he was given a commission and, 
most exceptionally, rose to com- 
mand his regiment. One day, 
after a successful campaign 
against the Arabs, he was riding 
at the head of his men into 
Algiers. Hilarious crowds lined 
the streets, flags were fluttering 
from every house, and from the 
balconies there was a fusillade 
of flowers. One of them fell 
on the general’s tunic; as he 
grasped it he looked up, observed 
the lovely woman who had 
thrown it, and in due course 
she became his wife. 
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Sneidarek was a very thought- 
ful man. One wintry day when 
he lent me his open ear, so that 
a retired colonel, his English 
wife, the curator of the museum, 
aud I could visit the town of 
PreSov, the chauffeur announced 
that the general had sent me his 
fur-lined army overcoat. The 
buttons on it indicated his rank, 
but of this I was unconscious 
until we stopped at an ancient 
house in PreSov which was, for 
the time being, in the hands of 
the army. The sentry at the 
door, assuming that I was a 
general, saluted and exclaimed 
the prescribed Slovak formula : 
“Yours to command, Mr 
General!” I had to mumble 
something and to assume, as 
well as I could, a general’s 
demeanour. 

On another occasion Sneidarek 
lent us a limousine in which 
we visited Krasna Horka, where 
a landowner, a certain Count 
Andrassy, is buried. This gentle- 
man’s marriage with an actress 
had brought him great felicity 
and the hatred of all his rela- 
tives. He therefore resolved 
that they should inherit no part 
of his considerable fortune and 
emissaries were sent to various 
regions where the most beautiful 
marbles could be secured. And 
in the superb mausoleum for the 
Count and his wife the green 
onyx of Mexico vies with the 
splendour of Carrara, to mention 
only two of the chief sources. 
Behind the mausoleum is a 
further small memorial, also in 
marble, for a favourite dog, and 
here is a drinking-trough at the 
disposal of passing dogs. When 
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the mausoleum was completed 
there was not much left of the 
Count’s great fortune. On his 
face the sculptor carved a smile. 
In course of time the mausoleum 
stood in need of repairs, and as 
the Andrassy relatives and the 
Slovak taxpayers could searcely 
be expected to refurbish the 
tomb of this former Hungarian 
nobleman, the curator of the 
Kosice museum had _picture- 
postcards made and by the sale 
of these to tourists easily raised 
the necessary funds. 

A few miles from Koégice in 
another direction one comes to 
the Premonstratensian monas- 
tery of Jasov, the most easterly 
baroque building in Europe. 
One of the monks took us into 
his suite of rooms and proudly 
displayed the four dozen clocks 
that hang on the walls and march 
in perfect step with each other. 
He was anxious to bring the 
number up to fifty. We were 
persuaded to stop for a cup of 
tea, and the slices of cold wild 
boar, accompanied by a rose- 
leaf sauce, were more than de- 
lectable. But these monks do 
themselves very well in other 
spheres —they go about the 
countryside teaching and preach- 
ing, while the Abbot confessed 
that he had translated Shake- 
speare into several languages. 

A language that is spoken 
by practically all the ministers 
of another Church, that of 
the Czechoslovak Brethren, is 
English. This Church is the 
child, one may say, of Jan Huss, 
Luther’s predecessor, who was 
burned at the stake by the 
orders of Rome. It has a close 
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resemblance to Presbyterianism, 
and a good many of its clergy 
were enabled to finish their 
theological studies in Edinburgh 
owing to the munificence of the 
late Dr R. W. Seton-Watson. 
Before the Iron Curtain de- 
scended upon Czechs and Slovaks 
the Brethren were every year in 
the habit of inviting a minister 
from Scotland, who officiated in 
the Huss House in Prague. 

To a certain extent the Iron 
Curtain is effective, but so many 
Slovaks and Czechs have man- 
aged to escape to the free 
countries by air that a young 
man learning to be an aviator is 
today only given sufficient petrol 
for him to remain a quarter of 
an hour in the air, while the air 
police, whose job it is to prevent 
his flight across the frontier, are 
themselves restricted by the 
anxious authorities to an amount 
of petrol for a twenty minutes’ 
flight. It is acknowledged on 
all sides that about ninety per 
cent, if not more, of the popula- 
tion would fly today rather than 
tomorrow from the country in 
its present grievous state. Can 
one imagine a book containing 
Abraham  Lincoln’s speeches 
being prohibited in America ? 
No bookshop in Czechoslovakia 
may now exhibit for sale the 
works of Masaryk, the father of 
his country ! Under him Czecho- 
slovakia was democratic ; today 
the criminals in power call it, 
with their tongues in their 
cheeks, a ‘ peoples’ democracy.” 
So little is it this that if a 
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free General Election were to be 
held, President Gottwald and his 
Ministers would probably think 
it more prudent not to have their 
names on the list of candidates. 

But let me close on a 
pleasanter topic. We were talk- 
ing of languages, and one that 
prevails in a suburb of Koiice is 
Romany—every day those of the 
gipsies who make music in the 
hotels and restaurants can be 
seen as they emerge in evening 
dress from their sordid hovels ; 
frequently they are obliged to 
creep out on all-fours. They 
like, as I found Jozef liked, 
to be able, when they lie in 
bed, to gaze at the stars; a 
few years ago the police rounded 
up a band of gipsies whose 
conduct in a neighbouring forest 
had been unsatisfactory. The 
wayfarers whom they stripped 
of their clothing would have 
objected less if this had been 
necessitated merely for the theft 
of their garments; but more 
often the clothes were removed 
so that the wearer of them 
could be eaten. When these 
gipsies were awaiting their trial 
in the prison, some of them 
died—it was said of tuber- 
culosis—because they could not 
lie in bed and see the stars. It 
is quite a new prison, rather a 
grandiose affair, and although 
the Czechoslovak authorities ap- 
pear to have thought of every- 
thing, they could not be expected 
to provide accommodation with 
holes in the roof for such 
romantic inmates. 





AQUILA, THE PLUNGING EAGLE, 


BY E. 


THERE is a seat on a slab of 
rock in the hills that I would 
nut exchange for all the front- 
row stalls from the Aldwych to 
Wyndham’s. Should you desire 
directions, the place is between 
the Atlantic and the Indian 
Oceans, not two hundred miles 
from the equator. Here, in 
granite hills standing up from 
a plateau, Verreaux’s Eagle, or 
the Black Eagle as he is called 
farther south, finds the sort of 
country that he needs. The 
great bird has a majestic pres- 
ence, with a six-foot wing-span 
and handsome jet-black plumage 
set off by the rich yellow of bill 
and feet and a brilliant white V 
on the back ending in a white 
rump - patch. Though Aquila 
verreauxt is found from the Cape 
to Palestine, he is not often 
seen, and a Game Warden 
told me he could reckon en- 
counters with the bird on the 
fingers of one hand. In way of 
life he is, perhaps, the nearest 
African counterpart of the Golden 
Eagle of northern lands. 

Our seat was in a_ rock- 
crevice holding a little soil and 
screening vegetation. It gave an 
ideal view down the face of a 
precipitous cliff to one of the 
nesting-ledges of a pair of these 
eagles some seventy feet below. 
Like theatre seats the world 
over, the crevice was somewhat 
cramped. Also the void below 
made careless movement unwise 
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and we named our perch Suicides’ 
Seat. Otherwise, conditions 
could hardly have been better 
for studying the way of an eagle. 
For photography we had to 
use a crag nearby. The friend 
who helped with this, an erst- 
while professional hunter, would 
eagerly edge himself head-first 
down the slope towards the nose 
of the bluff to get his pictures, 
while I, less intrepid and no 
photographer, sat gripping his 
heels. There was no purchase 
for my feet and nothing but the 
painful friction between the 


granite and the seat of my 


trousers to 
destruction. 

For some four years we 
followed the eagles’ fortunes. 
In the first, one eaglet, whose 
acquaintance we made as a half- 
fledged nestling, was successfully 
reared ; and so was one of the 
two chicks in the following 
season—in which we saw the 
whole story from nest-repair to 
disintegration of the family. In 
the third year, the death of the 
male eagle led to abandonment 
of the nest. We took the 
breeding pair of the fourth year 
to be the female of the previous 
three seasons and a new mate, 
possibly younger than his pre- 
decessor. They failed again, 
with one infertile egg and the 
disappearance of the single chick 
before it was a fortnight old, 
making a total output for this 


save us from 
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eagle family of two young in 
four years. The impressions 
that follow come, therefore, from 
watching but three adult and 
four infant eagles. 

During these years, from 
Suicides’ Seat and other view- 
points on the hill, my two 
African assistants and I watched 
and recorded the eagles’ doings 
for more than thirteen hundred 
hours. Such prolonged and 
eccentric interest in mere birds 
puzzled the local peasantry until 
they hit on the idea that the 
eagles were brooding golden 
eggs whose hatching would make 
my fortune. Happily, this bright 
thought led to no attempt to 
cash in before me, and no 
impious act of man marred 
our view of natural aquiline 
behaviour. 

The eagles’ home was the 
northern face of a fourteen- 
hundred-foot hill commanding 
a gap in a forested range. The 
birds cruised over at least a 
hundred square miles of country, 
but the eastern sector was their 
main hunting-ground, since there 
was dense habitation to the 
north and west and closed forest 
to the south. The bastions of 
smooth lichen-patched rock at 
the summit of the hill were 
exposed to the monsoon winds, 
but the eagles had wisely chosen 
a sheltered bay in the cliff-face. 
They shared this lofty home 
with other birds characteristic 
of rocky hills—augur buzzards 
and white - collared ravens, 
speckled guinea - pigeons and 
large mottled swifts, crag- 
martins, red-winged starlings, 
and the lovely tri-coloured cliff- 
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chats. Heavy fish-laden pelicans 
lumbered over on their daily 
passage from one soda lake to 
another, kites and three species 
of vulture were often about. 
Leopards haunted the hill, but 
the most abundant animals were 
hyena and rock-hyrax. Some 
of these played large or spec- 
tacular parts in the eagles’ lives. 
The sight of a leopard emerging 
from cover below the eyrie pro- 
voked the harsh alarm scream, 
with an explosive quality as it 
echoed from the recesses of the 
cliffs, and then a savage plunge 
down the hill-slope at the in- 
truder. Rock-hyraxes were the 
eagles’ favourite prey. Within 
a yard of their large neighbours 
the starlings brought up two 
broods in a crevice chosen when 
the eyrie was in use. Constant 
air battles took place with buz- 
zards and ravens, whose nesting- 
time overlapped that of the 
eagles. Themselves by no means 
small, these were David to the 
eagles’ Goliath, and made up in 
agile daring what they lacked 
in size and power. Many 
encounters had an air of bluff 
without intent to press them 
home. At other times, we heard 
wing-blows and saw feathers 
float away on the wind. The 
eagles often disdained combat 
with their tormentors, but were 
always the masters when exert- 
ing their full powers. 

The eagles plainly revelled in 
their prowess in the air. Cruis- 
ing speed varied, but the pace 
of one cross-wind flight gauged 
by land-marks must have been 
nearly a mile a minute. Their 
use of the wind for sailing with 
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rigid wings was fascinating. How 
well I remember those fast 
down-wind glides past the cliff, 
the sweeping wheel up into the 
wind, and the upward swoop to 
the nest-ledge with not a single 
wing-beat! Another mancuvre 
was a sort of joy-flight, with 
alternate steep dives and climbs. 
The dry months are chosen for 
the rearing of young. Annual 
grass-fires sweep the hillsides 
and less populated country to- 
wards the end of the dry season, 
burning off the cover for small 
ground animals and game-birds 
—a great boon to anxious parents 
of a voracious eaglet in the nest. 
By April the rains were at 
their height and the cloud-level 
was well below the summit. 
I sat on a rock enveloped in 
mist, with that superb view of 
what seemed half Africa quite 
blotted out. Not able to see, 
I listened to the typical domestic 
squnds a thousand feet below— 
the shout of a herdsman, the 
bleating of goats, cock-crow and 
the bray of a donkey, the blows 
of an axe on wood and the cries 
of a child at play. Quite quickly, 
as I sat there, the sun-warmed 
vapour began to thin, and wind- 
eddies along the face of the 
crags tore a hole in the mist 
below me. Suddenly, out of 
the mist into this clear gap 
sailed three huge dark birds in 
line ahead. The foremost turned 
and dived out of sight with the 
others in fast pursuit. It was a 
pair of Verreaux’s Eagles driving 
off their last season’s offspring 
before preparing to nest again. 
By the first week of June the 
stage was set for the opening of 
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the new breeding season. The 
scene was unchanged. Like 
their Golden counterparts, Ver- 
reaux’s Eagles often vary their 
annual nesting-places between 
two or three sites, but this time 
they used the same ledge as the 
year before. Only the tint of 
the back-cloth was different. 
Dull skies had replaced the 
mists and it was chilly on the 
hill except at mid-day. The 
erosion scars of the cattle country 
were now partly hidden by 
grass and the whole landscape 
was sombre. The principal 
actors were putting the finishing 
touches to their repairs to the 
old nest, and our first vital con- 
cern was to learn to tell them 
apart. As in all such close 
distinctions, no single feature 
was always in plain view, and 
the key lay in a combination 
of behaviour and appearance. 
After a week or 80, our eyes 
became quick to detect con- 
trasts between male and female 
which put identity beyond 
doubt. 

Two eggs are normal in 
the tropics, though single - egg 
clutches have been recorded in 
South Africa, and in this our 
eagles followed form, laying two 
eggs with a three-day interval 
between them in mid-June. For 
more than six weeks the eagles 
tended these eggs with a care 
my mercenary villagers would 
have approved. For one hun- 
dred and twenty-six hours during 
twenty-three days of this long 
incubation period, a watcher sat 
in Suicides’ Seat above the nest, 
letting no detail escape him. 

The two birds shared the 
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brooding of the eggs almost 
equally, and the grace and 
rhythm of the change-over were 
a@ joy to watch. Picture a long, 
quiet morning on the nest-ledge, 
the female sprawling loose- 
winged, almost yawning in the 
heat. Suddenly she is alert and 
calls gently as her mate sails in 
with a green-leafed twig. Both 
birds utter vibrant calls and the 
female eases herself off the eggs 
to launch herself eastwards to 
the hunting range. The male 
steps gingerly round the eggs 
and, touching them with his 
bill, sinks slowly down on them. 
A kind of shrug to get com- 
fortable and then he is still. At 
other times, the relieving bird 
flies close to the nest, to the 
tremulous calls of its sitting 
mate, then glides slowly round 
the nest-bay. The other slips 
off the nest and the two circle 
round a few times before the 
last arrival alights and the off- 
duty bird disappears. 

Green twigs were regularly 
brought, though less often during 
incubation than in the fledging 
period. The great birds would 
flap and struggle about as they 
tugged with their bills to tear off 
the twigs from hillside shrubs, 
and their feet grasped at branches 
too pliant to support them 
properly. Sometimes left lying 
in the nest for a time, the twigs 
were later worked into the fabric 
of the nest, or the green leaves 
were used as a cradle for the 
eggs. Once the male placed a 
twig over the brooding female’s 
back. 

Only twice did we see food 
brought to the nest during 
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incubation. The male’s large 
share of brooding gave the 
female ample time to hunt her 
own food, though I think her 
mate sometimes caught prey for 
her. He would fly near and call, 
she would leave the nest and 
follow. After a few minutes he 
would land for his own spell of 
brooding. Though the nest was 
rarely left unguarded, and then 
usually for under ten minutes, 
three longer absences of both 
parents together were probably 
due to unsuccessful hunting. 

The wild alarm call rang out 
two days before the first egg 
hatched, and an African watcher 
saw the female dive down the 
slope at a leopard just coming 
out of the bush several hundred 
feet below. The bird did not 
make contact, but was within a 
few feet before veering away. 
The leopard reared back on its 
haunches and raised a forepaw. 
Then, as the bird flew off, it 
continued on its unhurried way. 

All this vigilance and labour 
culminated safely in two aqui- 
line birthdays at an interval of 
three days, towards the end of 
July. 

With two new players on the 
stage we may get confused 
without labels, so I hereby name 
them Cain and Abel, for reasons 
which will appear — though 
whether I have miscalled their 
sex we shall never know. Owing 
to his three-day start Cain was 
half as big again as his brother. 
Neither was fed on the first day 
out of the shell, but thereafter 
food ruled the nestlings’ life. 
Abel’s was a short one and by 
no means gay. Fatalities in the 
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nest are common enough with 
many raptorial birds, and the 
grisly process is not pretty. 

Within two minutes of his 
younger brother’s revelation to 
the world Cain squatted on him 
and sat on his head while him- 
self being fed. Abel had to 
fight at least half a dozen times 
before he got his first food. At 
times Cain’s body entirely 
smothered Abel’s and, if any of 
the latter was visible, one could 
see it being held down by a 
flipper-like wing. Both fights 
and squats were specially related 
to meals. Cain would break off 
his own meal to savage his 
brother, and often squatted on 
him while continuing to be fed; 
or he would awake to find Abel 
being fed and at once attack 
him, causing the weakling’s meal 
to be abandoned and getting 
more food himself. The mother 
eagle showed no consciousness 
of this grievous injustice. For 
her, the effective stimulus was : 
chick’s open beak near to food. 
That it was nearly always Cain 
who reared up and stretched his 
long elastic neck troubled her 
not at all, and she made no 
effort to continue one of Abel’s 
infrequent meals when Cain had 
interrupted it. 

Poor Abel lasted only a week. 
He fought back at first, but by 
the second day he was too 
exhausted. Thereafter he help- 
lessly took what was coming to 
him. Or he would try to escape, 
but his tormentor followed him 
to the ropes, as it were, and 
kept up a relentless attack until 
the mother eagle returned to 
brood the two of them. 
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Although Abel’s food was 
possibly less than two-thirds of 
Cain’s, he gave hopes for two 
or three days of survival by 
reactions almost suggesting a 
growing opportunism, though 
there can have been no conscious 
guile. To get any food to speak 
of he had to keep close to it and 
also evade the attentions of 
Cain. Crouched close to a hyrax 
earcase, he got two complete 
meals on his fifth day when 
Cain was lying torpid after his 
own food. But maltreatment 
and starvation had gone too far 
and the revival was brief. After 
witnessing one more after- 
noon of merciless punishment 
the watchers arrived the next 
morning to see no trace of Abel. 

Does this melancholy tale help 
to solve an old conundrum ? 
Unlike Cain, the chick of a later 
season had no competitor for 
food, for only one egg hatched. 
Ample food was brought in. 
Yet, for an equivalent week of 
their respective lives, the chick 
had hardly more than two- 
thirds as many meals as Cain 
and possibly even less. The 
hatching of two chicks may 
provide one of them with a 
competitive stimulus causing it 
to take more food than it strictly 
needs and so may produce a 
more robust fledgling at the 
expense of the other. Is there 
a clue here to the conspicuous 
frequency with which only one 
fledgling survives from a two- 
egg clutch ? 

However that might be, for 
our comprehensive picture of 
an eaglet’s life, from hatching 
to maiden flight, we now relied 
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upon the monster Cain, exult- 
antly milling about the nest on 
his bright yellow tarsi. He 
took ninety-seven days to fledge 
and these fell into three distinct 
stages of about a month each. 
The chick, in down through 
most of the first stage, first 
stood at thirty-one days old, by 
which time he was about the 
size of a two-and-a-half-month- 
old pullet. Hunting for the 
three of them was the male 
parent’s sole responsibility, but 
there seemed no anxiety over 
food-supply. More than twice 
as many hyraxes as birds ar- 
rived. The nestling’s daily needs 
rose from probably under one 
ounce to between half and three- 
quarters of a pound in about 
seven feeds. Green twigs con- 
tinued to be brought, up to 
about six a day at first, but 
fewer after the twelfth day. 
That they were essential was 
shown by the number of times 
a bird left the nest for the sole 
purpose of fetching a twig. The 
sitting bird often placed them 
over the nestling’s back. 

Stage two saw steady growth 
into a fully feathered bird nearly 
two-thirds the size of his mother. 
In his seventh week he began to 
flap his wings now and then, 
but he could not lift himself off 
the nest. Darker feathers came 
through, first on wings and back, 
until the eaglet was clothed in 
a complex, handsome dress of 
spangled black, warm brown, 
and yellow. By now the male 
no longer spent any time guard- 
ing the eaglet, but the female 
was still at the nest with her 
offspring for two-thirds of the 
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day. This tie, together with 
Cain’s appetite, which shot up 
from about three-quarters to 
something like two pounds in 
about three meals a day, put 
a heavy strain on her mate. 
Occasional hunger-periods lasted 
from twenty-nine to forty-eight 
hours. The effect of the chang- 
ing needs of the nestling on the 
parents’ hunting methods, and 
their degree of success, was 
shown also in the increased 
number of bird carcases com- 
pared with hyrax. During this 
second stage the eaglet began to 
tear and eat soft food like the 
flesh of birds by himself, though 
the mother still helped him and 
swallowed the legs and bigger 
bones. Unaided, he could still 
make little of the tougher-skinned 
hyrax. Early attempts to tear 
up food must be mainly a matter 
of strength of the legs which are 
braced against the carcase. 

The colours of the young 
bird’s spangled plumage slowly 
intensified during the third stage 
and darkened appreciably in the 
final week. When he left the 
nest he must have been more 
than four-fifths the size of his 
mother. At eleven weeks old 
the wing-flapping, begun a month 
earlier, succeeded in lifting his 
feet off the nest in a sort of 
step-dance, with lowered head 
and body. A vivid memory is 
of a charming action, evidently 
practice in the seizure of prey. 
The wings would be suddenly 
thrown up and back in the 
most graceful way as the eaglet 
pounced forward and seized a 
loose stick or a piece of hyrax 
skin with his powerful legs and 
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feet. The female stayed to help 
her offspring with hyrax but 
not with birds; otherwise, the 
parents now came to the nest 
only to deliver food. The in- 
creased freedom of the female 
eagle from the ties of the nest 
enabled her to hunt, in com- 
pany with her mate, or sepa- 
rately, and led to earlier daily 
kills. As a result the parents 
killed more than twice as often 
before noon as after. But not 
even the constant hunting of 
both parents could ensure against 
occasional failure. More birds 
were now being taken than 
mammals. We never saw more 
than two carcases in the nest, 
and even two were rare—a 
point of contrast with the Golden 
Eagle in whose eyrie, it is said, 
a number may be found at one 
time. 

The eaglet began a distinc- 
tive manner of receiving prey. 
Hardly was it in the nest when 
he pounced and stood or crouched 
over it with half-spread wings. 
He now rarely had more than 
one feed a day, if that. It was 
a good meal, anything from two 
to four pounds; for at eleven 
weeks old he could devour a 
whole carcase in an hour. Like 
all predators, he alternately 
gorged and fasted. 

The parents were restless and 
anxious whenever the nestling 
was long without food. Once, 
during a long spell of fruitless 
hunting, the male bird returned 
to the eyrie and went through 
the motions of tearing at a 
carcase, though none was there. 

Birds taken were francolin, 
guinea-fowl, and poultry, in that 
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order. All mammals were 
hyraxes except one hare and 
one mongoose. ‘The latter 
seemed distasteful but the eaglet 
ate it slowly, having nothing 
else. He was brought mammals 
only in his last week in the nest. 
There was marked correlation 
between the changing demands 
of the eaglet’s growth and the 
identity of prey. It is safe to 
say, in this locality at least, 
that Verreaux’s Eagle varies its 
catch with birds when rearing 
young, but that its staple diet 
is the hyrax—also known as the 
rock-rabbit, though it is not a 
rabbit at all. This, and the need 
of high rock-ledges from which 
to spot and dive on prey, would 
account for the restriction to 
rocky hills of the eagle’s habitat. 

The birds hunted in various 
ways. Often they made a direct 
stoop with half-closed wings at 
prey as much as eight hundred 
feet below. Then, harrier-like, 
they would quarter the_hill- 
slopes quite close to the ground. 
Sometimes, tribesmen said, one 
saw an eagle on the ground 
chase a chicken and drag it out 
of the bush in which it had 
taken refuge. It must have 
been a grotesque sight ; for the 
eagles, with their great, strongly 
curved talons, were clumsy on 
their feet. The prey, held in the 
talons, was killed, as far as we 
could see, by blows of the bill on 
the back or nape. Its prepara- 
tion showed most interesting 
changes. Mammals were often 
brought to the nest headless and 
disembowelled, but the arrival 
of each intact carcase marked 
the end of a long fast after 
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assiduous hunting by the parents. 
One interpretation was that the 
adult eagles had a taste for the 
head and entrails, but that 
anxiety over a hiatus in supplies 
sometimes caused them to forgo 
these. On the other hand, it 
may have been simply a matter 
of the parents’ own state of 
hunger. Until the eaglet was 
about ten weeks old, all bird 
carcases had been plucked before 
arrival at the nest, sometimes 
only at breast and belly but 
usually completely. After that, 
nearly all birds were brought 
unplucked. This tallies with the 
young bird’s growth; for he 
could now swallow the whole 
of a young francolin, feathers, 
bones and all, in about eight 
minutes—doubling up the legs 
in his bill and writhing his neck 
to get them down as his parents 
did. The mother fed herself in 
the intervals of helping the 
young bird. They clearly pre- 
ferred fresh meat to stale, finish- 
ing fresh prey before they turned 
again to an old carcase. 

Was the eaglet starved out of 
the nest by deliberate reduction 
of supplies? This is known to 
happen for some other species 
of bird, including another African 
eagle, the Bateleur. With pre- 
dators, to whom a daily food- 
supply is by no means assured, 
it is difficult to be certain. But 
consider this. In the young 
eagle’s last five days in the nest 
he suffered much more severe 
fasting than he had known 
before. One foodless day, at 
least, must have been inten- 
tional, for the parents were seen 
with prey on a rock below; and 
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the fast was ended only by the 
bringing of the distasteful mon- 
goose. A fast which had lasted 
nearly two days and nights up 
to the moment of the maiden 
flight continued after it for 
seven more hours. Add to this 
the eaglet’s very patent inclina- 
tion to launch himself during 
the last week and it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that the 
parents were purposely hastening 
the young one’s departure. 

A week before he left the nest 
for the first time, the young 
eaglet made two abortive efforts 
to take off. He flapped towards 
the nest-edge with body and 
feet lifted and stepped back 
only at the last moment. How 
I envy the Africans their view 
of the second thrilling effort! 
Both parents were at the nest 
and all was quiet. Suddenly, 
the eaglet scrambled up on to 
his mother’s back and she 
promptly took off, carrying him. 
When she was a bare two or 
three yards from the nest the 
youngster flapped off her back 
and got home to base. The 
actual maiden flight came two 
days later when the young bird 
was close on fourteen weeks old. 
This time the parents were not 
there. The eaglet took off and 
flew triumphantly south - west 
along the cliff-face for about 
two hundred yards to alight on 
a rock above an old eyrie. 

The young eagle was viciously 
swooped at by a buzzard within 
five minutes of landing from 
his first flight. Ravens, too, 
pestered him, for they now had 
nestlings. But he was too big 
to be harmed and his parents’ 

I 
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only concern was to feed him. 
The three birds were a united 
family, the two old ones often 
sitting close together. 

The first month on the wing 
was spent near the nest and the 
eaglet frequently revisited it. 
He adopted several perching- 
places as his own, on cliff ledges 
and on trees. A favourite spot, 
a fallen tree-trunk, became 
his usual feeding-place. Both 
hyraxes and birds were brought 
there, but the identification of 
prey became more difficult: at 
first the young bird used cover 
for his meals, walking into a 
tangle of bushes at the lower 
end of the log. 

The mother eagle was the 
central figure in all matters of 
food. She did not invariably 
take this to the youngster, but 
often chose her own spot and 
waited till he joined her. Now 
and then the two parents arrived 
together, each with prey. The 
female would take hers to the 
eaglet and then join her mate, 
who immediately yielded his to 
her without protest. This cour- 
tesy was certainly not always 
reciprocated ; for once when 
the male took his prey to the 
young bird and then joined his 
lady on a rock where she had a 
carcase, she aimed a blow of her 
bill which caused him to recoil 
and then sit motionless while she 
fed alone. 

After a month out of the nest 
the young eagle tried to aceom- 
pany his parents when they set 
off for their hunting - grounds. 
It must have been too much for 
him, for he came back quite 
soon and alone. But he was 
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learning, in the company of his 
elders, the tactics of combat on 
the wing, and even became the 
aggressor on his own, sallying 
forth from his rock-ledge to 
attack ravens and buzzards. 
He seemed more ferocious than 
the old birds, perhaps from in- 
experience, and often made 
unprovoked assaults on some 
passing large bird such as the 
white-backed vulture, striking 
wing-blows and causing it to 
shed feathers. When, out- 
numbered and hard-pressed, he 
copied the evasive mancuvres 
of his parents, parachuting down 
and then rolling sideways with 
talons at the ready, I knew he 
need now fear no enemy in the 
air. Within three months he 
was hunting regularly with his 
parents, perhaps to capture his 
own prey, perhaps to continue 
to be fed. 

By the time he had been six 
months on the wing the young 
bird was no longer tolerated by 
his parents and they began to 
drive him away. True, he still 
occasionally aided them in 
strenuous dog-fights with those 
perpetual foes the buzzards and 
ravens, and that stage lasted for 
some weeks. The family links 
took time to break. But we 
had only to watch the eagles 
greet their progeny’s appear- 
ance with a violent, buffeting 
attack until he was driven almost 
to the ground, to realise that the 
wheel had come full circle and 
they would shortly breed again. 

Such were their lives. But 
the play may be tragedy. In a 
year when the eagles used a 
nest site which could not be 
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overlooked, the eggs were laid 
as usual in June. On the first 
of July, in twilight, I saw the 
male helpless on the hillside 
with a broken wing. We cap- 
tured him carefully next morn- 
ing, and my friend the veterinary 
surgeon tried hard to save him, 
setting the fractured wing and 
cleaning minor wounds. For a 
few days the eagle showed signs 
of recovery. But owing to the 
thick under-feathers and the 
difficulty of handling the injured 
bird we had missed a deep 
wound in the back. The per- 
foration had left part of the 
liver exposed and it became 
gangrenous; and the grand bird 
suddenly drooped and died. 
How can he have come by 
this terrible injury? I do not 
believe it was caused by man. 
The local peasants, so far as 


they noticed them at all, had a 
friendly feeling for the birds. 
Though the latter sometimes 
took their poultry in the nesting 
season, the people knew of their 
hatred for leopards and said 
their alarm-calls were a useful 


warning; for the leopards at 
times wrought havoc among 
their sheep and goats. My belief 
is that it was an encounter, 
pressed home this time, with a 
leopard. There is published evi- 
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dence for such a clash in British 
Somaliland. I cannot think 
what else but the tearing blow 
of a leopard’s forepaw could 
have caused the wound our 
eagle died of. 

If I am right, what is the 
explanation? What hereditary 
reaction, transmitted over the 
ages, impels the eagle to this 
reckless fury at the sight of a 
leopard hundreds of feet below ? 
If it is defence of the nest, I 
question its accessibility to any 
animal—except to man with the 
aid of ropes. Can it be rivalry 
for food? Leopards commonly 
prey on monkeys, wild pig and 
baboons, and sometimes take 
livestock. But they must often 
be reduced to something smaller, 
like hyrax and game-bird, which 
mean so much to the eagles. 
Even 80, is the competition so 
deadly ? Perhaps we must just 
leave it at that unsatisfactory 
phrase “ instinctive enmity ’— 
between two creatures each at 
the top of its class in implacable 
ferocity. 

A few days after the death of 
the male bird we saw two adult 
Verreaux’s Eagles wheeling over 
the cliffs. It seemed that the 
female eagle, like most wild 
things, had lost little time in 
finding a new mate. 
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THOROUGHBRED. 


BY WILLIAM BRANDAM. 


“STAND by, Santos!’ The 
captain gave the order in the 
same quiet tone he would have 
used had he been asking a light 
for his cigarette. 

“Stand by, sir.’ The third 
officer swung the telegraph 
handles. The strident jangle of 
big bells in the engine-room was 
followed by the tinkle of smaller 
ones in the bridge standards ; 
the pointers, on top and below, 
were all at ‘ stand by.’ 

‘“* Engines ready, sir!” 

The captain nodded ; he raised 
the megaphone. 
“Let go 

for’ard !” 


aft ! Let go 


** All gone for’ard. All gone 
aft.” 

The old Duchess of Devonshire 
drifted off the quay. Again the 
megaphone— 

‘* Heave away, Mister!” 


“Heave away, chips,” re- 
peated the chief officer. 

The windlass revolved; the 
links of the starboard cable 
clanked up the hawse-pipe, over 
the gipsy, down the spurling- 
pipe, into the locker where, in 
that sombre steel box, seamen, 
armed with three-foot-long iron 
hooks, neatly stowed the chain 
for clear running. 

The chief officer tolled the 
bell, ‘‘ anchor’s aweigh.”’ 

“Slow ahead, both!” 

‘*Slow ahead, both,” intoned 
Santos, and swung the handles. 
As the anchor clumped on to the 


forecastle-head we were off Elbow 
Battery. 

‘ Half,’ then ‘ full,’ went the 
telegraphs, and after the double 
ring for ‘ full away’ the engines 
took on their normal, econom- 
ical, fourteen - knot beat; the 
second engineer left the third 
below and came on deck for a 
stroll before taking over his 
watch at four o’clock. 

“What ship is that?” The 
passenger pointed across the bay 
to a vessel close under the land, 
about half-way between Alge- 
ciras and Carnera Point. 

‘Spanish mail, Algeciras to 
Tangier,” replied the second. 

“Will she get to Tangier 
before us ? ’ asked the lady. 

‘** Tf we continue at our present 
speed, yes; she’s doing a knot 
more than we are, and she’s 
already ahead of us. But I 
think we should do something 
about it.” He excused himself 
and went below. 

The rumble of _ increased 
revolutions took me out on deck; 
the second engineer was up 
again ; he stood at the rail look- 
ing down at the circulating pump 
discharge: he turned to smile 
at me. 

‘* A passenger asked me if the 
Spaniard would get to Tangier 
before us. I told her, no!” 

A Gibraltarian, the second was 
a good fellow—a fine engineer ; 
his foibles were, a good race, a 
gamble on anything that moved, 
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and gin; he loved all three in 
about equal proportions, with 
perhaps the scales slightly tipped 
in favour of the race. He had 
done most of his seafaring in 
Glasgow iron-ore ships, and he 
was a8 tough as the old boxes in 
which he had sailed. Yes, he 
dearly loved a good race. 

I left him and went up to the 
bridge to have a chat with the 
old man. 

The Spaniard rounded Carnera 
before us, but at four o’clock we 
were abreast of her with about 
forty feet of water between us. 
Our captain waved. The Spanish 
captain raised his cap and smiled: 
then he made a gesture, using 
both hands, one agitating briskly 
in front of the other, which we 
took to be the miming of a 
race. There was no rancour or 


jealousy on his part; he accepted 


the fact of our being the faster 
vessel with amiable tolerance. 
Through a megaphone he shouted 
something. 

‘*What’d he say?’ asked the 
captain. 

“Don’t know. All I got was 
the one word majfiana.”’ 

“ Yes, I got that, but nothing 
more,”’ said the captain. 

Again the megaphone, and 
again we caught just the one 
word, mafana. 

““ What’s going to happen to- 
morrow ? ” inquired the captain, 
but without any great interest. 

We were now too far ahead to 
hear anything else and the 
matter was forgotten. Our 
chatting took on the trend of 
“. . . do you remember ? ” 

She was one of the happiest 
ships I have known, owing, in no 
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small measure, to the nature of 
the man at my side. He was a 
tall, good-looking man, power- 
fully built in proportion to his 
seventy -four inches; he was 
entirely competent ; had a great 
personality, and his mild manner 
and quiet way of speaking, when 
dealing with any incident, in- 
spired confidence in all those 
around him. He was capable of 
instantly dealing with an emer- 
gency: a sudden difficult naviga- 
tional problem; a forecastle 
quarrel when knives were vut ; 
the crew’s domestic troubles, or 
those often more delicate ones 
which, at times, arise at the 
dining-saloon table. He tackled 
them all, and solved them in his 
quiet decisive manner; he was 
esteemed and respected by the 
whole of the crew, and, in the 
office, revered from the Managing 
Director down to the lowliest 
clerk. 

We were a mixed bag in that 
ship: the captain hailed from 
the mountains of Mourne, the 
chief officer from Killarney, the 
second officer came from south 
Wales, the third from Lisbon. 
My four engineers were Gibral- 
tarians, the purser a Moroccan 
Jew, the wireless operator and 
myself were from Yorkshire. 
All the sailors and stewards were 
Spaniards, as were the firemen 
and greasers, with the exception 
of ‘Caruso’—so named on 
account of his fine voice and 
because he hailed from Naples— 
and Waikiki, who hailed from 
Honolulu. Waikiki played the 
ukulele and the second steward 
twanged his guitar when they 
accompanied ‘ Caruso’ through 
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his songs. Happy ship; happy 
days: when any difficulty cropped 
up one consulted Captain Arthur 
J. Gillon, and, during the quiet 
conversation that followed, the 
difficulty always turned out 
to be quite a simple matter— 
easily solved and agreeably dis- 
posed of. 


The echo of our cables running 
out had hardly died when the 
Spaniard let go his anchors; we 
always made it a practice never 
to beat him by any great margin, 
keeping him in the dark about 
our true speed. 

The passengers clustered on 
deck near the accommodation 
ladder and awaited the launch ; 
there was no quay in those days 
(1929); passengers went ashore 
in boats. It was a lovely summer 
afternoon ; the weather, apart 
from a patch of mist, had been 
on its best behaviour in the 
Straits, and this, together with 
the mild excitement of an im- 
promptu race and the sighting 
of a whale, was noticeable in the 
demeanour of our tourists. They 
were now looking forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to the 
joys before them ; most of them 
were visiting ‘ Sunset Land’ for 
the first time; they chatted 
happily in groups, pointing out 
—as tourists the world over are 
prone to do—the obvious: the 
avenue of date-palms along the 
water-front, the glaringly white, 
pink, and pale-blue houses of the 
native town rising in higgledy- 
piggledy tiers from the foot of 
the town and culminating with 
the Kasbah at the top of the hill. 
I heard one old-timer say: 
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‘* When you stroll through the 
old town tomorrow, you will see 
things more or less as Samuel 
Pepys saw them in the seven- 
teenth century.” 

The launch bumped alongside 
and the local manager clattered 
up the ladder; he excused his 
way through the crowd and 
walked forward towards the cap- 
tain standing at the saloon 
entrance. Then, together, they 
came aft in my direction, the 
little manager trotting at the 
side of his tall companion; he 
was evidently excited at some 
news he was imparting. As they 
neared me the captain said— 

** Now say all that over again 
so that the chief can get a grip 
on it.” 

‘“*Good afternoon, chief,” he 
began, ““I was just telling the 
captain here that you have a 
new rival on the run; our 
Spanish competitors are appar- 
ently not happy at our ship 
always beating theirs, and they 
have sent this fellow.’ He waved 
a vague hand in the direction of 
a strange ship lying at anchor 
between ourselves and the shore. 
‘She’s a fast ship and evi- 
dently intends putting an end to 
this racing ; give our old ship a 
showing up; make her look 
ridiculous.” 

“ Fast ship! 
asked the captain. 

** Don’t know; she arrived only 
a couple of hours ago, and I 
havn’t been able to find out 
much about her. All I know 
is that she’s an old steamer 
recently converted to motor and 
she’s now fitted with a couple of 
powerful Diesels; I'll try and 


how fast?” 
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find out more about her when I 
get back ashore.” 

‘* She’ll have to do twenty-two 
if she wishes to keep up with us,”’ 
I remarked. 

‘* What! do you mean to say 
the old Duchess can do twenty- 
two ?”’ cried the manager. 

“T don’t say we can do 
that,’’ I hastened to say; “‘only 
recently out from home as she 
is we've not had a chance 
to try her all out yet, but it 
looks as if we’d have that oppor- 
tunity tomorrow. Tomorrow, 
manana, that’s what the captain 
of the Ceuta was trying to tell 
us this afternoon; he must 
have known about this fellow 
being here. What did you say 
her name is?” 

‘“* Vicente; she runs out of 


Malaga, on the Melilla run, so I’m 
told. Now, captain, what are 


you going to do about it?” 
asked the manager. 

‘** T can’t do any fancy naviga- 
tion on a thirty-four-mile straight 
course, 80 I must just leave it to 
the chief and his revolutions ; 
what do you think, chief ? ” 

‘** Looks as if we’re a couple of 
dark horses, so the result will be 
a gamble; the second is going 
to enjoy himself tomorrow, and 
my money’s on the Duchess ; for 
the old girl is certainly going to 
be put through her paces, and by 
this time tomorrow we’ll know 
what she’s capable of.” 

Our ship was old—had been a 
railway cross-channel steamer ; 
she was the product of a world- 
famous yard—the Naval Arma- 
ment and Construction Company 
of Barrow, a yard famous in the 
past for the excellence of its 
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work, and just as renowned to- 
day under the name of Vickers. 
She had been built in 1897, and 
had recently been re-boilered by 
Cammell Laird; her engine- 
room was a masterpiece of 
shrewd planning; her layout 
that of a destroyer or light 
cruiser before the days of tur- 
bines; her twin, short-stroke, 
high-speed engines were things 
of beauty to the eye of an 
engineer. Her two huge double- 
ended boilers occupied the full 
breadth of the ship; they were 
in a closed stokehold kept under 
pressure by two big forced- 
draught fans ; all her machinery 
—main and auxiliary—was by 
first-class builders. Everything 
about her was of the very best; 
thus, though old, she was still 
good. And when our Marine 
Superintendent arrived out from 
home with her he had casually 
remarked, ‘‘ You are now on 
board a vessel which was notori- 
ous for her speed in her young 
days.”’ 

After the manager and pas- 
sengers had gone, the captain and 
I paced the deck discussing the 
prospect ; the second engineer 
joined us. 

“Do you know that ship, 
second ¢” inquired the captain. 

The second looked at the 
stranger. 

“ No—er—yes! that’s the 
Vicente. What's she doing kere? 
Strayed off her beat, hasn’t shel? 
She’s the Malaga—Melilla boat.” 

“* No,” said the captain, ‘ she 
hasn’t strayed ; she’s here with 
@ definite object in view; she’s 
here to put an end to our racing; 
going to give us a showing up; 
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make the old Duchess look 
ridiculous.” 

‘* How is she going to perform 
that miracle ?’’ asked the second. 

“Do you know her speed ? 
That’s more to the point,” said 
the captain. 

‘** Seventeen, and not an inch 
more. Ridiculous, bah!” 
growled the second. He hailed 
a passing launch, and, after 
making a deal over the price of 
hire, started down the ladder. 

“I’m going to make a social 
eall on my friend the chief 
engineer of the Vicente,” he said, 
by way of explanation of his 
sudden decision. 

During the second’s absence 
Philips, the manager, came back 
on board. 

‘* Here, you two!” he began, 
‘“‘ there’s a book being made on 
the result of tomorrow’s race. 
What should I do? And her 
speed is seventeen knots.” 

‘Put your shirt on the old 
Duchess—what odds can you 
get?” 

“Three to one, with the 
Spaniard as favourite.” 

“ Right !’’? chuckled the now 
optimistic captain, “and put 
this on for me.” He tendered 
@ five-hundred-peseta bill. I 
handed him two of the same 
denomination ; the second en- 
gineer would have been hurt 
had I left him out of the 
gamble. 

Presently the sounds of * La 
Paloma” being sung in a loud 
voice announced the approach 
of the second; they also an- 
nounced his joy ; for it was not 
on all and every occasion that 
he sang his favourite. 
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“Oh boy! what a day it is 
going to be tomorrow!” 

‘*What do you know?” asked 
the captain as the second seated 
himself on the bulwark rail. 

‘*More than that bunch on 
board the Vicente,”’ he laughed ; 
** T know their speed, and they’re 
under the impression that ours 
is about sixteen and a half. 
When they asked me ours— 
and, by the way, my friend is no 
longer there, nor any of the 
other engineers of his time—a 
new crowd altogether. Yes, 
when they asked about our speed 
I said, ‘ask the captain of the 
Ceuta. Why, this afternoon we 
passed him at sixteen and a 
half, and last week,’ I told them 
with pride, ‘ we passed him doing 
almost sixteen and three-quar- 
ters.’ The chief went along to 
break the joyful news to their 
captain, and when he came out 
to be introduced to me as I was 
leaving he was all smiles and as 
slippery as a bar of soft soap. 
His smile died when I shouted 
up from the launch that we 
would make rings round him on 
the passage across tomorrow. 
He foamed at the mouth, rushed 
away, rushed back to the rail, 
but it was merely to splutter 
again, and I really expected him 
to throw his cap on the deck and 
jump on it. Keep your eye lift- 
ing tomorrow, captain; he’s a 
dirty dog and is sure to pass the 
night cooking up some nasty 
trick to play on you.” 

“Tll watch him, though I 
can’t imagine what he could do. 
According to the chief here he'll 
never be near enough to try 
anything silly.” 
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I had let the captain into the 
result of our surreptitious short 
burst of speed when, at one 
hundred and fifty revolutions, 
we had exceeded twenty-one 
knots ; I had also let him see old 
log-books in which an average of 
twenty-one had been recorded, 
and I had explained the ad- 
vantage of our present boiler 
pressure, 205 lb., whereas the 
log-book speeds were made with 
her original boilers, at 180 Ib. 

‘* And now,” said the second, 
“T will leave you—going along 
to the forecastle to have a 
conference with my men, and 
I’m going to be in the stokehold 
all night to see that the fires are 
properly cleaned. Seventeen ! 
ridiculous!’’ he snorted; “damn 
fools!” 

The sounds of ‘La Paloma” 
died as he entered the forecastle. 
Presently a vociferous cheer 
eame to us from forward—the 
second’s conference was evi- 
dently going well. 

The sailing-time of both ships 
was 8 A.M. next day. Our mate 
got one anchor on board early, 
and hove short on the other, 
ready for a smart get-away. At 
7.30 the big Jew coxswain of the 
launch, before heading back to- 
wards the shore, shouted— 

‘“* Next boat the last one, 
capitan !” 

At 7.45 the mate blew his 
whistle. ‘‘ The Spaniard’s heav- 
ing up!’ he shouted. 

As the Vicente’s anchor en- 
tered the hawse-pipe she moved 
ahead, and our captain made one 
of his instant decisions. 

““Heave away, Mister!” he 
shouted. 
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“There are more passengers 
to come,” called back the mate; 
** there’s the launch just leaving 
the inner harbour.” 

With his eyes focused on the 
Vicente, the captain did not 
deign even a glance in the 
direction of the launch. 

“Heave her right up, we'll 
collect the rest tomorrow,” he 
called. 

Vicente had by now worked 
up to full speed and was fairly 
streaking down the bay. By 
the time our mate got his old- 
fashioned anchor catted inboard 
and stowed on the forecastle- 
head, she was off Malabata Point, 
two and a half miles away—a 
foul start. The second’s pro- 
phecy had been a correct one. 

‘Slow,’ ‘half,’ ‘full, went 
our telegraphs and, just on eight 


o’clock—to the profound amaze- 
ment of the big Jew and his 
passengers—we were away after 


the fox. After rounding Mala- 
bata and when we were heading 
down the middle of the Straits, 
I went down to the engine-room. 

‘“ Where is she?” asked the 
second. 

‘“* Half a mile ahead,” I told 
him ; ‘* we’ve made up two miles 
on her already.” 

He closed down the steam- 
valves and, when satisfied, said: 
“There! One hundred and 
twenty—seventeen knots—that’ll 
keep her with the half-mile lead. 
Now go you on top and keep me 
posted. When you want me to 
catch up with her give me the 
word; and then, when our stem 
is abreast her poop, let me know 
and I’ll give her the works.” 

I went back on deck. Vicente 
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was going all out ; we were both 
doing nineteen over the ground— 
two knots due to current, the 
direction of which is constant— 
from Atlantic towards Mediter- 
ranean. Its force varies with 
the weather, but today, after a 
spell of calms, it was about 
normal. The second’s adjust- 
ment of the steam-valves was 
perfect, we were keeping the 
half-mile between us. 

As we approached the eastern 
end of the Straits, Sparks shouted 
to me from his office door. On 
the paper he threw down I read 
—he had translated from the 
Spanish—“ Send cigars, nearing 
Carnera, Gib. ship half mile 
astern.”” Obviously a bet with 
someone in Malaga. 

I took the message up to the 
captain. 

“ H’mm!” he 
“* Cigars ! 
he?” 

He glanced up at the white 
feather rising silently from the 
top of the waste steam-pipe at 
the back of the funnel. 

“ Let’s go after him,” he 
chuckled. 

I spoke down the voice-pipe 
to the second: ‘‘ Give her 150 
now, and stand by to give her the 
lot in about five minutes.” 

“He’s going inside’ the 
‘ Pearl,” I remarked to the 
captain as the Spaniard altered 
course towards the land. 

We were closing fast. The 
captain again glanced up at the 
white feather. 

“Give her the lot now, and 
we'll go through alongside her,” 
he said. 

As our stem came in line with 


grunted. 
some optimist, isn’t 
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the other’s flagstaff I again used 
the voice-pipe. ‘ Give her all 
you’ve got now,” I said. 

‘“* Atta boy!” came back up 
the pipe, the shout of a happy 
man. 

The result of the increased 
revolutions was a host of new 
and unaccustomed noises: the 
funnel and its guys vibrated, 
door hooks rattled, a big bulwark 
door chattered on its draw-bolt 
fastenings, the steering - gear 
chains beat a frenzied tattoo in 
their guide channels, the bridge 
shivered, and I, in unison with 
it all, bumped against the tele- 
graph standard at my side. 

A few moments elapsed, then 
the whistle shrilled. 

‘** Hundred and seventy-five,” 
came up from below; then, 
‘**Come down here and see these 
two old beauties doing their 
stuff.” 

As we tore past the Spaniard 
her captain shook his fist at us. 
Our two hundred passengers 
lined the rail; the other’s gesture 
was immediately followed by a 
howl of derision from our excited 
crowd. Then, as the howl died, 
they with one accord looked up 
at the captain; the cheer that 
followed echoed back to us from 
the low cliffs on the Vicente’s 
port side, and never was a cheer 
more heartily given at Wembley. 
“. . . rah, rah, rah,’ it echoed. 

As I made my way towards the 
engine-room a passenger stopped 
me. ‘What speed are we 
doing ?”’ he inquired. 

‘** Twenty-seven,” I told him. 

He looked at a brass plate 
fixed on the end of the mid-ship 
house. 
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“1897? And twenty-seven 
knots,” he whispered reverently. 
“May I visit the engine-room?”’ 
he asked. “I am an engineer ; 
power-station, you know.” 

“You'll have to ask the 
second,” I told him. “ This is 
his day.” 

He followed me along to the 
engine-room. The upper half 
of the door was blocked with 
the ‘No admittance’ board. 
Above the painted words, heavily 
written in chalk, was the one 
word—*‘ Positively.’ The man 
looked at me ; I shook my head. 
He smiled, then ducked his head 
under the board and looked 
below. As he straightened up he 
held out his hand and removed 
his hat. 

“My compliments to your 
second; I understand!” he said 
very quietly. As he walked away 
I heard him repeat, ‘“ 1897. 
Twenty-seven knots.” 

Down below I walked aft and, 
standing between the two thrust- 
blocks, looked forward and saw 
a mass of polished bronze and 
steel whirling, rising, falling. 
To the uninitiated it was chaos, 
to an engineer a symphony of 
precise co-ordinated movement. 
At that moment I realised the 
significance of the word ‘ posi- 
tively’; the scene was one of 
madness, the noise frightening— 
no knocking or banging, just a 
deep rumble. A wisp of steam 
at a leaky H.P. piston-rod gland 
had developed into a constant 
roar; another small leak at a 
valve-spindle now shrieked in 
unison ; the two engines rocked 
fore and aft keeping time with the 
rumble. At the far end of the 
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chaos stood the second. He was 
mopping himself with a sweat- 
rag, for the heat was terrific; and 
he was smiling as he mopped. 

The passenger’s gesture in 
raising of his hat had been no 
idle gesture ; he had understood. 

“Take a look in the stoke- 
hold,”’ said the second as I was 
about to leave. 

I opened the steel door, 
stepped into the airlock, closed 
the door behind me, opened the 
one before me and stepped into 
Dante’s Inferno. Had Dante 
been on board that morning he 
would surely have added another 
chapter to his epic. 

The firemen were all stripped 
to the waist, sweat-scored streaks 
down bodies and faces. In the 
reflected red glare of furnaces 
they were diabolical as they 
shovelled, sliced, and raked. 
* Caruso,’ who had recently been 
on deck, was buzzing round like 
a bluebottle—he had seen the 
Spaniard still in the lead and 
had the impression that we were 
losing the race; he shrieked 
something in his own language 
and jumped to open a furnace 
door. The others were toiling 
like men possessed, but all had 
grim smiles, determined smiles of 
men who knew their second and 
were not going to let him down. 

Back in the engine-room I 
glanced at the second as I made 
for the ladder; he gave me a 
queer smile, then let out an 
exultant ‘*‘ Whoopee!” 

I went over to him. 

‘“* There’s a@ new noise on the 
steering-engine,”’ I said quietly. 
“Go up and see if you can 
locate it, then take a look at the 
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Spaniard and let me know where 
she is.” 

When he returned to the 
engine-room he spoke more 
quietly— 

‘‘ There’s nothing wrong with 
the steering engine; there are 
new noises everywhere, and I 
couldn’t see the Vicente; we're 
round Carnera and heading up 
for Algeciras.” 

He was normal now ; a search 
for a fictitious fault and a walk 
round the deck had calmed him. 
I had never thought him capable 
of nervous emotion. I left him 
trying to get the steam-valves 
open a little more. 

‘Don’t forget to tell the old 
man I promised the dirty dog we 
would make rings round his old 
box; we haven’t much time 
left.” 

On the bridge I reminded the 
captain. 

“Oh yes, I’d forgotten about 
that. Whistle down to him; tell 
him to keep his speed as we’re 
going to do some great circle 
sailing.”’ 

As I replaced the whistle and 
nodded to him, the captain 
stepped over and took the wheel 
from the quartermaster. He 
swung the ship round to star- 
board and, after completing a 
half circle, steadied her and went 
back to meet the Vicente. 

As our stem came abreast the 
other’s mainmast he moved the 
wheel again. 

A co-ordinated gasp came 
from our passengers as we heeled 
sharply and shot round the 
Spaniard’s stern; then as we 
squared up and tore like a 
destroyer along her port side a 
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cheer which must have been 
heard in Gib., five miles away, 
burst from the crowd. There 
was dead silence on board the 
other until, as we shot across her 
bow, some sportsmen who could 
no longer hold themselves gave 
us a concerted ‘ Bravo !’ 

“Steer for the stern of that 
Italian liner,” said the captain 
to the quartermaster as he 
handed over the wheel; he 
pointed to the Vulcania lying at 
anchor off Gibraltar. 

** Whistle down to the second ; 
tell him the deed is done; he 
can now burn down his fires and 
make his own speed; I’m sure 
he’s had enough of racing for 
this good day —sufficient to 
satisfy even him.” 

As we bumped gently along- 


side the quay the Marine Super- 
intendent climbed over the rail. 
“* Here it comes,’ said the 


captain. ‘“ Now I’m for it for 
leaving my passengers bebind.”’ 

But as the Super. approached 
with outstretched hand he said : 
‘* Good work, captain, and don’t 
look so glum; we know all about 
it. We've had a wire from 
Tangier, and you are forgiven ; 
but don’t doit again. However, 
this morning’s work should put 
an end to all racing. By the 
way, what were you doing when 
you turned Carnera and when 
you circled the Spaniard ? ” 

“175 revs.,” replied the cap- 
tain. He did not mention knots, 
and he gave the honour of the 
day to the engine-room—he was 
like that. The Super. made a 
rapid mental calculation, divided 
the revs. by the constant of 
seven. 
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“Whew! twenty-five knots. 
Amazing!” he cried. ‘“ Now I 
can believe Vicker’s old foreman 
who told me she was the third 
fastest ship in the world when 
she was built. There’s nothing 
that comes round here can do 
that speed, and that goes for the 
P. & O., Orient, Dutch, and 
Italian liners. 

‘*Good-day, Eugenio; I under- 
stand you’ve been enjoying your- 
self this morning,” he greeted 
the second, who had just then 
strolled up. 

“What are 
about, 
captain. 

‘“* Trembling. Who’s tremb- 
ling? Just look at yourself 
anyway; you’re still vibrating!” 

“Come along to the bar and 
I’ll buy you some gin,” I invited 
him. 

“ Thanks, not just now. If I 
saw an empty gin bottle at this 
moment I’d become as whistled 
as an owl; but with your per- 
mission I'll get dressed and go 
home and have a good sleep. I 
was up all last night.” 

Good sleep! I knew he would 
just lie and live that morning over 
again, go over every moment of 
that race. Sleep does not come 
easily after such an experience, 


you trembling 
second?” asked the 
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and I now knew he was not so 
tough as I had imagined him 
to be. 


The old thoroughbred was in 
her stall, almost serenely quiet 
after a morning vibrant with 
speed and power. A few belated 
passengers, chatting with bag- 
gage porters, and a moaning 
pump complainingly feeding 
the boilers were all the sounds in 
evidence. 

Presently the last passenger 
had gone; the pump stopped, 
the peace became absolute. 

“T tink I go home too! 
Coming?” said the captain. 

On the quay we stopped to 
light cigarettes and to gaze a 
moment with genuine pride at 
the old aristocrat. 

The captain leant over to pat 
her flank. 

“Seventeen ; cigars; ridicu- 
lous!” he snorted as we turned 
to walk away. 

And now before writing ‘ finis ’ 
I think I may be permitted to 
make the comment that, al- 
though the title of this story was 
intended primarily to apply to a 
grand old ship, it is—I have 
decided—equally applicable to 
her captain, Arthur J. Gillon, for 
he, too, was a thoroughbred. 








OTHERS AND 
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WHEN I was fourteen I wrote 
a pantomime, of which little 
has remained in my memory. 
The title: ‘‘ Twenty-four Hours 
In The Kitchen”; the refrain 
to the song sung by the diced 
vegetables as they bobbed about 
in a bubbling pot of soup— 


** T was a carrot, dear, and you ?”’ 
** Why, I was a little carrot too.” 


And lastly the dolorous re- 
miniseences of the drum-headed 
cabbage lamenting over the 
tortures of his ancestors during 
the period of enforced evolu- 
tion necessary to produce the 
grotesque monstrosity which he 


had grown into from the sylph- 
like prototype. He suffered a 
hereditary headache, the heri- 
tage of his kind, which made 


him deeply melancholy. The 
music was livelier than the 
words, which had a slightly 
lugubrious flavour. 

The pantomime went no 
farther than my own desk, and 
finally its excellencies were lost 
in the dust-heaps of time, those 
mountainous dust-heaps, the 
depositories of glamorous and 
other things. 

Now watching the pot has 
always been a dreary occupation 
for me, and I think this panto- 
mime must have been a gallant 
attempt on my part to relieve 
the sordid drudgery of the 
kitchen, and to brighten its 
boredom with a veneer of 
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romance, if romance could pos- 
sibly be conjured from handling 
heat, slicing vegetables, or beat- 
ing eggs. It has, however, made 
me realise that no social order 
exists that can be successfully 
run without a slave basis, and 
it has sharpened my wits suffi- 
ciently to make me avoid being 
the slave whenever possible. It 
has made my preference lie in 
the tent in the desert, in the 
middle of a tribe primitive 
enough to have no ambition 
other than to be my hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, 
rather than to be the possessor 
of the most perfect service flat 
in the most modern city in the 
world—where the pressed button 
turns the kitchen sink into an 
immense mouth and sets it 
achewing until it chews up and 
swallows all the sardine - tins 
and orange-peel. 

In the slaveless state the 
prime minister cleans his own 
dishes; surely a waste of in- 
telligence, if we concede that a 
prime minister has intelligence. 
For a state could be run with- 
out a prime minister, but not 
without slaves. The difficulty 
is, who is willing to serve ? 

Australia boasts of being the 
last word in social experiments, 
and is perhaps the most perfect 
illustration of the disaster that 
follows when all idea of service 
is eliminated. In the early days, 
when Australia was a simple, 
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hard-working pioneer country, 
how different things were, and 
what a future it had! for it 
could pour forth crops in rota- 
tion as Egypt pours them. I 
lived there as a child, and so 
I speak with a small measure of 
authority. 

We had Jessie, straight from 
Scotland. She was one of the 
early emigrants. She rose before 
dawn, comforted our childish 
misfortunes, extracted our 
wabbling teeth with a thread of 
stout cotton tied to the door 
handle, which she then slammed. 
She milked the cows, chopped 
the wood, fed the horses, and 
we ran at her heels, small 


and distracting. Jessie hitched 
horses to a sledge, packed us 
into it, and drove along roads 
patched with the trunks of 
thick fern trees laid side by 


side, through dense, untrodden 
forests. How dank it smelt, 
and redolent of possum and 
wallaby ! Hidden birds 
screeched, croaked, coughed, 
made the sound of cracking 
whips or chimed their bells. 
Trees were higher than church 
steeples, and stood close together, 
menacing the little houses, which 
were so vulnerable to fire, with 
their thick bark roofs and 
hessian inner walls. One large 
tree straddled the road, which 
ran through it. In another tree 
lived a family. Jessie always 
stopped there; for the woman 
was a Scot, and they exchanged 
news from home, garden plants, 
and pats of butter. The woman 
had three children in the tree ; 
its roots were still buried in the 
earth, but it was cut off short 
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and roofed, although two boughs 
sprouted from it, their thin 
leaves making shadows on the 
trunk. A fireplace, where whole 
logs were burnt, was in one of 
the prongs, and other prongs 
were made into cupboards. A 
lean-to kitchen was outside. We 
had such a tree too. It was a 
loose-box for horses. 

Nobody in our house was 
more important than Jessie, 
and this ingrained in me the 
knowledge that a good servant 
was above rubies. I have never 
since believed that the slave 
was other than the most 
cherished possession—though at 
times tyrannical. But life with 
Jessie at the helm was too good 
to last. She disappeared in 
wedlock, and was followed by 
Mad Mary. Mad Mary’s reign 
was brief. I only remember the 
finale: Mary creeping round 
the table, knife in hand, after 
my mother who, backing step 
by step, and holding the situa- 
tion with her eyes until she 
reached the room in which we 
cowered, dashed in and slammed 
the door in the face of the 
raving woman. We were 
lowered from the window into the 
fast-gathering night to run to 
our neighbour, Mr Burney, to 
whom our father had gone to 
help with a sick horse. We ran 
with the sound of Mary’s knife 
stabbing the door. I remember 
Mary lashed to the chair, scream- 
ing and spitting. I remember 
the police carrying her away, 
still tied to the chair. 

With Jessie and her kind, all 
that Australia ever knew of 
service faded out. There are no 
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longer servants in the known 
sense of the word; it is the 
‘‘served,”’ or, to be more correct, 
the suffering public (not yet 
extinct), who are the exploited 
victims of those institutions 
which claim to cater for the 
traveller, the aging, and the 
‘6 sich.” 

The stark comfort of travelling 
strikes very chill, in my country, 
after the cheerful railway bustle 
of London, Berlin, Istamboul 
and much lesser places, where 
hot dogs and food of all sorts 
roll on wheels round the stations ; 
where coffee and tea steam com- 
fort; where there are sand- 
wiches or sit-down hot meals, 
over which one can dally until 
train time. And porters; rows 
of porters! How competent 
they are! If porters there be 
in my country, who has ever 
discovered their lair? Working 
hours are all too brief in 
Australia for the long queues of 
travellers to hope to be served 
from the one restaurant that 
might be open. But everyone 
waits in a line that stretches the 
full length of the station until 
the last possible moment, with 
spirits at zero, and no food to 
stifle that odd, stale, railway 
smell that sits so heavily on the 
empty stomach. Rare indeed is 
the hotel that supplies early 
breakfasts. I never found it. 

On my last visit to the land 
of my origin some three years 
ago, I saw many instances of 
victimisation, but one is suffi- 
cient to show how the morale of 
the “ rich” is broken. A fright- 
ened old woman sitting at a 
table near me had her meal 
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dumped in front of her one day 
by a stalwart, outsized maid. 
Her predecessor, the maid who 
set the table, had not put on 
the usual complement of knives 
and forks, and so the guest was 
left with her food rapidly cool- 
ing and the dinner hour racing 
to its conclusion while she 
timidly crumbled bread, too 
frightened to speak to the maid. 
Finally she did pluck at her 
sleeve as she passed and 
whispered— 

** Please bring me a knife and 
fork.” 

‘** Don’t you dare to complain 
to me!” shouted the maid. 
“JT will report you to the 
Management ! ” 

Full of the just indignation of 
the newly arrived and uniniti- 
ated, I suggested that the matter 
was certainly one for the Manage- 
ment, and that the maid should 
be reported. 

“No! No!” cried everyone 
aghast. ‘‘ Poor old Mrs —— 
would be put out of the place 
without notice. The Manage- 
ment prefers to lose guests to 
maids !”’ 

Enough of my country. Some 
day workers in sufficient quanti- 
ties will reach it, take the law 
into their own hands, and it 
will yield a rich harvest as con- 
tribution to the world’s larder. 


Between the two wars I saw 
the great contrast to my own 
land in both Poland and Greece ; 
where every man, woman, and 
child worked all day and far 
into the night to set their house 
in order and to repair the 
destruction of war and cope 
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with the immense movements of 
populations. 

In Poland my cook was the 
village thief, and how well he 
served me! I took him on @ 
trip once, travelling with a mob 
of horses for relief work along 
the entire length of the famous 
Hindenburg Line in Eastern 
Poland—four hundred and sixty 
miles of the most fascinating 
country I had ever seen. Start- 
ing from the Stochod River, 
the River of a Hundred Ways, 
through forest and river country; 
through the famous marshes, 
we went far beyond Lake Narocz 
in the North and near to the 
Lithuanian border. Lake Narocz 
was the scene of an abortive 
attempt of the Russians to reach 
the German lines over the frozen 
surface of the lake. Sixty thou- 
sand crashed through the ice 
and were drowned. 

When I remember that journey 
I am drenched again in the 
scent of the lily of the valley on 
the slopes of one of the hundred 
streams of the Stochod, where 
we pitched our first camp. Never 
again am I likely to see them 
growing like that, close together 
like grass, miles of them; and 
Seraphim, the cook, calling us 
to meals. Never again shall I 
eat such meals on a trek, for 
never again will there be a 
Seraphim. Ducklings toasted 
over hot coals; goose sizzling 
in its own fat; sucking pigs; 
cherry omelets—and all of it 
stolen! Was it so piquant 
because it was stolen? Or did 
the miles of flowers in the 
colourful marsh country, and 
the exhilaration of heaven and 
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earth meeting in the far distance 
on clear, lovely days, give one 
an unprecedented appetite? 
An apéritif of scent and colour ! 
But we felt the ducklings could 
not be passed without remon- 
strance, and we would say 
sternly each morning— 

“No ducklings for dinner to- 
night, Seraphim ; we really mean 
it!” 

Seraphim would say never a 
word, but his eyes, like round 
bits of blue china, would look 
blank, and his smile would have 
deceived angels. He achieved 
it, of course, by seeing that one 
of the hay wagons we had with 
us to feed our horses tipped 
over on top of a brood of duck- 
lings as it passed through a 
village. Nothing easier than to 
gather hay and ducklings to- 
gether. We never discovered it 
until we were too many miles 
away on our journey to turn 
back, and we could only hope 
that the villagers would think 
we were the Polish army on the 
move rather than our innocent 
selves on an errand of mercy ! 
I will always remember the 
tears Seraphim shed when we 
parted and how he kissed my 
cheeks and hands. I often 
wonder if his genius petered out 
in some small town jail, or if he 
mended his ways and became 
reformed. He never stole from 
those he served, but there are 
so many in a hard world who 
would be unable to recognise his 
unusual qualities, or appreciate 
them. Poles are good cooks, 
but Seraphim as a provider 
ranked with the best. 

However, this story is chiefly 
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about Konstantia—a eulogy to 
the memory of Konstantia, who 
will for ever be to me the realisa- 
tion of every housewife’s dream. 
Konstantia, an orphan with no 
connections, light, and young, 
and peculiar, a veritable Hebe. 
I picked her up in the streets. 
Rain poured out of clouds; 
mud rose in sleek bubbles from 
the saturated ground. I was 
hampered with parcels in a 
string - bag, wrapped in that 
terrible post-war paper. I was 
stuck in mud, beaten by the 
rain, and I tried to struggle to 
a shop for shelter. Konstantia 
stepped into the quagmire, took 
my burdens from me and guided 
me to the doubtful shelter of a 
broad-leafed tree. She told me 


as we cowered together that she 
was returning from a fruitless 
search for work. The work she 


desired more than anything was 
that of a general servant. 

“This servant of God has low 
ambitions,’ she said, and her 
eyes twinkled. Her thin face 
was very lively and appealing, 
and I happened to be looking 
for a maid. Did the rain soften 
the situation? But I looked at 
her, so trim and neat, so un- 
ruffied by the weather; looked, 
and fell. From that moment 
Konstantia became mine. 

I want to underline here that 
from that first muddy intro- 
duction there was something 
different in her from any other 
maid who ever aspired to shape 
the fortunes of a house, any 
house, not only mine. She 
hated a rival, and no matter 
how many guests heaven rained 
upon us, shouldered the burden 
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alone. As a cook she had few 
equals ; as housemaid and laun- 
dress none. She shone as a 
public entertainer. Our world 
jostled round her and rocked 
with mirth as she squatted in 
the road drawing circles with 
her finger and telling fortunes. 
Squeals of delight punctuated 
the narratives that poured from 
her. She would seize some 
gaping mother’s howling off- 
spring and fling it high in the 
air. A magic turn of her wrist 
sent it into a slow spin on its 
downward course, which suc- 
cessfully stilled its yells, and 
kept it quiet for hours. She 
never missed catching them, 
and with a quick turn would 
land them in their mothers’ 
arms the right side up. 

Her strength was fabulous, 
and she was as nimble as a 
monkey. I remember once, 
when both my hands were en- 
gaged, facing a door with a high 
latch and wondering how I 
could open it. A naked foot 
flashed past me, toes seized 
upon the latch, and when I 
turned to see how it was done 
there was Konstantia, equally 
burdened, with both hands carry- 
ing a very heavy tray of china, 
still balanced on one toe-tip. 
She laughed with joy at having 
astonished me. ‘I was a ballet 
dancer,” she announced, and 
I could almost believe it. From 
that time on my guests never 
knew if their soup would be 
served on a foot or a hand, 
which certainly added consider- 
ably to the entertainment that 
is always expected in my house. 

We have a ghost in the Tower, 
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or perhaps I should say, we 
had a ghost—an amiable, high, 
square monk, with a pink, shiny 
roll of flesh running round the 
back of his neck from ear to ear. 
His presence caused no uneasi- 
ness to those who heard him ; 
for he was to be heard before 
the great church festivals of the 
year. Then night after night he 
climbed the stairs until he reached 
the little chapel at the top of 
the Tower, and went in and, we 
had no doubt, offered up his 
devotions just as he had always 
done throughout a life of service 
in his monastery. We never 
knew for certain why he had 
become a ghost. He had not 
lived to a great age like other 
monks, but had been cut off in 
his middle fifties by pirates 
who raided the Tower. It was 
suggested that murdered men 


rise again more frequently than 
those who die tired and old in 


their beds. But he had not 
become a vampire. Some of us 
had seen him, but most had not. 
Many had listened to his foot- 
steps as they wandered up and 
up the old creaking wooden 
stairs. Boatmen had sometimes 
seen a light which looked as if a 
hand sheltered it from flickering. 

None of us mentioned the 
ghost to Konstantia. This was 
not evil intent ; it simply meant 
he was too much part of our 
lives to notice. We looked on 
him as one of the family. 

One day neighbours told me 
that Konstantia’s nights were 
hag-ridden by the ghost, and 
that she was afraid that we 
would think her mad if she 
mentioned him to us. He wished 
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to tell her something, and she 
said he threatened to strangle 
her when she was too terrified to 
get out of bed and follow him. 
This we found hard to believe 
in view of his long benign his- 
tory. But, on the other hand, 
he had not met a Konstantia 
before. 

She declared he suggested 
something hidden, and she 
wanted us to demolish the 
chimney, which she said he 
peered into every night. Then 
her descriptions grew wild, and 
she wavered between monks, 
Turks, and skeletons, working 
herself into a frenzy of fear 
which caused her to scream 
horribly in her dreams. I offered 
to change her room, but she 
said that was useless; for he 
would follow her wherever she 
went, and she shook with fright. 
Finally she suggested the priest, 
and I was torn between my 
esthetic pleasure in the ghost 
and the horrors which might be 
mine if Konstantia departed. 
She won, for her virtues were 
too many, and priest and candles, 
chanting boys and _ incense, 
flowed all over the house. There 
followed a long and complicated 
exorcising service, after which 
Konstantia told me that she was 
satisfied that the ghost was laid 
for ever; but I felt as if I had 
lost a friend. 

Konstantia, unlike others of 
her race, was genuinely fond of 
animals. She adopted torn and 
scarred tom-cats, and village 
dogs followed her about as if 
she meant home to them. She 
was keenly interested in the 
young of the forest which I 
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rescued each year from village 
children, and enthusiastically 
helped to rear young hares, and 
hedgehogs, and birds. At one 
time we had a large infant lesser- 
horned owl, four screech owls, 
and a wild dove. The horned 
owl looked down from the rafters. 
He was old enough to fly up, 
but not to fly down, and when 
feeding-time came he would 
whistle and call, expecting me 
to fly to the beams and relieve 
his pangs of hunger. It was 
Konstantia who flew. Like a 
kangaroo she leapt high and 
caught a beam. Like a monkey 
she swung herself up; like a 
monkey skipped from beam to 
beam across ten-foot spaces 


pursuing the terrified owl, who 
finally fluttered to the floor 
overcome by his feelings, and 
dived into his sleeping-basket 


in the fireplace. The dove was 
not as temperamental as the 
owl. He feathered and grew, 
and conquered the air with his 
wings both within and without 
the house long before the owl— 
a most enchanting little fellow, 
who played with pencil or type- 
writer, overturned the box of 
rice grains and filled himself 
until he sat belching. Kon- 
stantia used to laugh at him 
then; and it recalled to my 
mind a Chinese cook we once 
had who raised young pigeons 
for the pot, and always fed 
them with pellets of unrisen 
dough. He said this was 
to accustom them to _ being 
strangled, and he said it would 
be a pleasure to them rather 
than a pain; for he had taught 
them to stuff and smother 
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happily with dough rising inside 
them until their eyes bulged. 
I remember how he loved his 
pigeons and how they flew to 
him and crept all over him. 
Perhaps he was right in his 
suggestion about the pleasure of 
the pigeons in their own deaths ; 
for certainly the dove whistled 
contentedly as he spewed rice 
grains from the rafters, and he 
would fly down to fill up again 
and again. 

One day a vast crowd round 
my house attracted me. It was 
as though the whole village was 
there. Looking up I saw Kon- 
stantia step-dancing gaily on the 
railings of the balcony, railings 
that could count their years by 
the hundred. 

“T am not afraid; I can 
fly!’’ cried Konstantia; and 
fly she did from the high house- 
top, turning a double somer- 
sault and landing unruffled on 
her feet. 

‘“*T learned to do this,’ she 
said, “in the orphanage. I 
won an international prize for 
the best athletic performance of 
the year.”’ But it unnerved our 
world, which does not look for 
high-jumping in women. One 
day she caught up a huge 
woman, rolling in fat, swung her 
over her head, and ran forward 
with her kicking and screaming 
for some fifty yards before de- 
positing her on her feet. She 
wanted to keep her hand in as a 
weight-lifter ! 

Our world became daily more 
fascinated, but it was the fascina- 
tion of horror, and when she 
finally took off her clothing to 
bathe in the rain under the 
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mulberry tree of my neighbour, 
I felt my doom was sealed. We 
put on clothes in our world, not 
take them off, and my ancient 
neighbour would probably be 
able to boast that she had not 
removed hers from her cradle to 
the grave. 

Baulked of another bathe 
under the mulberry, owing to 
the shortage of thunder showers 
rather than the weight of public 
opinion, for which she cared not 
@ jot, she next appeared dancing 
frivolously in the nude on top 
of the Tower. 

‘Ts she not afraid of God!” 
cried our world, thoroughly 
scandalised. 

Konstantia laughed, twirled 
on her toes, snapped her fingers 
and, hands on hip, pirouetted 
divinely in the high upper air. 
When she returned to earth she 
declared that never in all her 
life had she danced in the nude. 

‘“* Had I done so,” she said, 
**T would have been mad! But 
you know there is nobody saner 
in the whole village ’’—which 
may have been true. 

Next door to us lived Meri- 
koula, a girl with no wits at all. 
This was easily seen by the way 
she looked at the world out of 
her curious eyes; by her un- 
combed hair, and her general 
slatternly appearance. She 
hung her washing on our front 
gate, and more than that, she 
pulled down our green lattice 
fence slat by slat to light her 
fire. It was no use quarrelling 
over the washing, or the fence; 
for her only answer to high 
words was @ grunt, and a glance 
that may have meant anything 
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or nothing at all. Sometimes 
she spoke to Konstantia to ask 
for a sardine-tin or a bit of soap, 
neither of which she was ever 
successful in obtaining ; for Kon- 
stantia’s feelings towards her 
advanced rapidly from contempt 
to very real hatred. One day 
this flared out, and war was 
declared in earnest. I returned 
one evening from visiting a 
distant sick man to see our 
whole world surging round some- 
thing that writhed on the ground. 
This resolved itself into a heap 
of women on top of Konstantia. 

“* Konstantia is killing 
women!” cried the mob. But 
it looked to me as if the women 
were killing her. They had her 
pinned to the ground, but with 
a sudden movement she sent 
them spinning from her, bounded 
to her feet, and started biting 
them until blood flowed. 

In my absence she had stoned 
Merikoula, which is something 
I had wanted to do myself, and 
when women tried to stop her 
she fought back; even our 
neighbour’s burly son returned 
beaten to his house, while Meri- 
koula was carried weeping and 
bleeding to bed. 

My arrival ended the fray ; 
she came to heel with the utmost 
docility and went into her room, 
and finally the shouting crowd 
departed. Late that night came 
the village President and his 
committee. Things could not 
go on like this; and I had to 
agree. 

Said the President— 

‘** Her language was such that 
had you not been there I would 
have hit her!” 
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I made no reply, but I thought 
to myselfi— 

‘““My good man, had you hit 
her she would have pounced on 
you, big as you are, and sent you 
flying through th xt window!” 

Yes, I said nothing, but I 
gathered myself together suffi- 
ciently to dismiss Konstantia, 
and she has gone, and she can 
never be replaced. 


Though I have lost Konstantia, 
I have not, after all, lost the 
ghost. 

One day, on returning from 
a walk, I found the two girls 
who had replaced her jibbering 
in the kitchen. It was full 


sunshine, but they were afraid 
to go upstairs; in short, they 
were afraid to do anything but 
cling together and make inane 


noises. During my absence from 
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the house they had heard a 
crash, and running up to my 
sitting-room, which was immedi- 
ately over the kitchen, saw on 
the floor a great heap of plaster 
and rubble, which looked as if it 
had fallen from the ceiling. But 
there is no ceiling from which 
it could fall. The roof is simply 
slatted under the tiles with 
close-set ancient boards, and the 
big beams thrown across every 
few yards are innocent of plaster; 
even the walls are simple white- 
washed stone. 

I mounted guard while three 
pailfuls of debris were removed, 
and to this day I have not been 
able to discover where it came 
from; but neither moonlight 
nor lamplight will lure those 
girls into that room after sun- 
set. Nor will they venture in 
in my absence. 





COMMENT. 


So “ We like Ike,”’ and General 
of the Army Dwight Eisenhower 
is to be the Republican candi- 
date for the American Presi- 
dency. The contest within the 
Party was fierce, to a point 
almost without precedent, and 
had its ups and downs. At one 
time it seemed as though Senator 
Taft would make good his boast 
and come to Chicago with enough 
pledged votes to win him the 
nomination. Both sides made 
mistakes, but the General’s sup- 
porters made theirs first, and 
these were not fatal. As for 
Senator Taft, something went 
very wrong with his plans. He 
overreached himself by trying 
to collect in the Southern States 


a lot of votes to which he was 
not entitled. By grabbing them 
and by rigging all the places on 
the Committees, the Party Bosses 
hoped to get their man the 


prize; but, as has happened 
before, the Bosses proposed 
and the people disposed. Led 
by most of the Republican 
Governors of the States, who 
wield a strong moral influence 
on occasions of this kind, the 
rank and file revolted, the result 
of it all being a much more 
equitable distribution of dele- 
gates and places. 

Then there was General Mac- 
Arthur’s speech, which was to 
have swept the Convention in a 
frenzy of enthusiasm over to 
the side of the Senator. But 
the speech, as John Morley once 
said of the maiden effort of a 


new Chancery Judge, “ was like 
@ magnum of soda-water which 
has been open three weeks.” 
The General appeared as an 
aging, garrulous man with a 
failing voice and nothing very 
inspiring to offer; and his own 
last-minute candidature, intro- 
duced with a magnificent display 
of ballyhoo, brought him no 
more than ten votes. 

But perhaps the deciding 
factor was Mr Gallup, whose 
polls have lately recovered most 
of the prestige they lost in 1948, 
when they persistently predicted 
the return of Governor Dewey. 
Mr Gallup’s figures, presented 
to a people passionately addicted 
to statistics, steadily demon- 
strated two fundamental points. 
One was that no candidate the 
Democrats might choose was 
likely to beat General Eisen- 
hower, and the other was that 
almost anyone they put up 
would beat Senator Taft. The 
effect of these conclusions was 
devastating. What, the ordinary 
Republican asked, was the good 
of a champion who had no 
chance of winning. Obviously 
it was better to choose a man 
who by the figures would break 
the sequence of twenty years of 
Democratic rule, even if he was 
not the man everyone wanted. 
To the victor the spoils; and 
to a victorious candidate go the 
spoils of the mightiest nation in 
history. He does not merely 
carry himself to the White 
House: he shares his triumph 
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with a horde of Governors, 
Senators, Congressmen and so 
forth, who win because he has 
won and owe their offices to his 
victory. This thought was 
bound to weigh heavily with a 
Party which has been in the 
exile of Opposition since 1932. 
So by twos and threes the 
delegates began jumping on to 
the General’s bandwagon. When 
the first ballot showed him only 
nine votes short of the required 
total, nineteen stout Minne- 
sotans, who had been supporting 
Mr Stassen, himself a supporter 
(ultimately) of Eisenhower, at 
once transferred their allegiance 
and the fight was over. 

Even from the narrower point 
of view of the Republican Party 
the result was fortunate. The 


victory of Senator Taft might 


have been disastrous. It might 
have split the Party and re- 
peated the sad tale of 1912. In 
that year the Bosses won the 
nomination for the man of their 
choice, Senator Taft’s father, 
who had just completed his 
first term of office. But Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, a much more 
dynamic and popular figure, 
challenged the power of the 
machine. When he was beaten 
in the Convention he formed his 
own Party, held his own Con- 
vention, and eventually ran 
second to Woodrow Wilson, with 
William Taft, as the official 
Republican candidate, a bad 
third. The division in the Party 
continued until Theodore Roose- 
velt’s death, and its effects lasted 
even longer. 

General Eisenhower is no bull 
moose, and if he had lost the 
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nomination presumably would 
not have challenged the verdict; 
but a great many of his sup- 
porters, sickened by the tactics 
of his opponents and dreading 
the return of the Isolationists, 
might well have decided to give 
their support in November to 
a good Democrat such as Adlai 
Stevenson, or at least might have 
refrained altogether from voting. 
On the other hand, the Bosses, 
being Bosses, will make the best 
of a bad job. The General is not 
their man, but in their view any 
Republican at the White House 
is better than any Democrat. 
They would not be getting all 
they wanted, but they would be 
getting a good deal; and in 
their opinion that would be 
something a lot better than a 
continued ‘ New Deal.” 
Britons would be wise not to 
obtrude too much their natural 
satisfaction over the General’s 
triumph. Of course they wanted 
him to beat Senator Taft, but 
they could do no greater dis- 
service to any candidate than 
by encouraging the idea that he 
was the favourite of foreigners. 
The Americans are suspicious of 
interference in what they rightly 
regard as their own business. 
Once upon a time a British 
Ambassador was actually re- 
called from Washington as per- 
sona non grata, because he was 
supposed to have tried to inter- 
fere in American politics, al- 
though his fault was no more 
than a careless sentence in a 
private letter. The Americans 
want as their President a full- 
blooded American, without 
hyphens or overseas attachments 
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of any kind, and no candi- 
date, however eminent or well- 
qualified, would stand a chance 
if he was thought to have the 
backing of any people other 
than the American. Besides, 
the battle has only begun. The 
General has scotched the Isola- 
tionists, but has not yet beaten 
the Democrats; he will be 
hampered by a running mate 
(for Vice-President) who will 
hardly be helpful; Governor 
Stevenson is a formidable 
opponent; and in November, 
Mr Gallup notwithstanding, the 
fight may be sterner than in 
July. 

One _ further 


thought may 


qualify British jubilation. If 
the Republicans win the Presi- 
dency in November and gain (as 
they would) a majority in Con- 


gress, their victory would bring 
into office many men who are 
very much of Senator Taft's 
way of thinking on international 
affairs. They are Isolationists 
(plain or neo-), and while they 
might be unable to make the 
foreign policy of the Adminis- 
tration, they could be a very 
effective brake on it. Broadly 
speaking, a President must rely 
for support on his own men and 
not on those of the other Party. 
President Truman, who has 
suffered so much from the de- 
fection of the Deep South, could 
tell a tale to that effect; and 
General Eisenhower, if he should 
be elected, is likely to meet with 
at least as much trouble from 
his supporters as from his op- 
ponents. It is always awkward 
for a President to lose his 
Congressional majority at the 
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mid-term elections. It is even 
more awkward for him to have 
from the start a majority in 
name and a minority in fact. 


The bombing of the Yalu 
power plants in North Korea 
stimulated the Opposition in the 
House of Commons to a fresh 
display of factiousness. Their 
complaint—so far as they had 
one—was not so much against 
the Conservatives as against the 
Government of the United 
States, though it was not always 
quite clear if the objection was 
to the bombing or to the failure 
of the Americans to inform the 
associated powers of the inten- 
tion beforehand. Some of the 
Socialists denounced the bomb- 
ing because they have lost any 
interest they have ever had— 
and it may never have been 
much—in the victory of the 
United Nations in Korea. Some 
denounced it because, being 
hopeful of a truce, they feared 
the bombing might imperil the 
chances of getting one. But if, 
as is very possible, a truce is 
not obtained, these gentlemen 
will put the blame on _ the 
bombing, although before this 
happened the Communists had 
had eleven months in which 
to come to terms. Other Social- 
ists, who did not mind the 
bombing, were very ready to 
snatch up a new stick with which 
to belabour the Administration 
of the United States; and yet 
others probably merely saw a 
fresh opportunity of embarrass- 
ing their own Government. 

Mr Dean Acheson, in 
recent visit to this 


his 
country, 
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spoke very frankly on the whole 
subject. He regretted that we 
were not warned beforehand of 
the operation. The omission 
was not intentional, but was the 
result of a piece of bureaucratic 
bungling in Washington, of 
‘** Snafu,” that is of each depart- 
ment thinking that someone 
else was going to tell us. Every- 
body’s business being nobody’s 
business, we were left uninformed 
and Ministers had to face the 
first inquiries in the House of 
Commons without any sort of 
briefing. 

That was a pity, but really, 
when the admission had been 
made that we should have been 
told, nothing much remained to 
be said. People are inclined to 
forget that the war in Korea, 
though nominally the affair of 
the United Nations, is primarily 
America’s trouble. The United 
States is providing ninety per 
cent of the men and has suffered 
more than ninety per cent of the 
casualties. In these circum- 
stances it is absurd to suppose 
that if for military reasons the 
High Command in Korea wanted 
the Yalu plants destroyed, any- 
thing that anyone here might 
say would make the slightest 
difference. Even if we had been 
told and had demurred, the 
operation would still have gone 
on, for the old, old reason that 
the man who pays the piper 
expects to call the tune. That 
is what lent an air of unreality 
to most of the agitation at 
Westminster. A great many 
Socialists assumed firstly that if 
we had been told we would have 
objected, and secondly that if 
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we had objected we would have 
had our way. Neither assump- 
tion was well-founded, or indeed 
founded at all, except in the 
wishful thinking of woolly- 
minded men. 

Mr Dean Acheson, having 
made his candid admission, was 
emphatic that the operation was 
necessary. The bombed plants 
had, it is true, been supplying 
power to industries in China 
proper and Manchuria; but 
they had also been much in use 
for military purposes in Korea, 
and especially for the radar by 
which American planes have 
been detected and because of 
which so many of them have 
been shot down. What people 
here, and possibly in the United 
States too, do not realise is the 
serious casualty roll suffered in 
the air since the appearance of 
the M.I.G.s. No figures have 
been or ought to be published, 
but the American losses have 
been severe, and American public 
opinion would rightly not toler- 
ate any suggestion that punches 
should be pulled or that for 
political reasons some action 
had been ruled out which might 
save American lives. 

The serious part of the whole 
controversy has been its effect 
upon Anglo-American relations. 
Mr Attlee himself has been 
careful and restrained in his 
words ; but some of his followers 
—or supposed followers—have 
indulged in quite irresponsible 
criticisms. They have spoken 
to wound, and have been only 
too successful; and their words 
will go on rankling on the other 
side of the Atlantic long after 
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the actual bombing has been 
forgotten. 


During July events in Egypt 
took a serious turn. The King 
and the wealthier Egyptians 
were much alarmed by the dis- 
orders in January, which took 
the form of riots, but were of a 
severity only one step removed 
from a revolt; and a revolt is 
about the same distance from a 
revolution. So the Wafd went 
and presently Hilaly Pasha came 
in, @ man of promise or at least 
of promises. The King and the 
Pashas seem to have expected 
the impossible of him. He was 
to restore order in Cairo and 
Alexandria, to make peace with 
the British, to persuade them 
to evacuate the Canal Zone, 
and to secure recognition of 
Egyptian suzerainty — and per- 
haps a little more—over the 
Sudan. Such was his impossible 
mandate, and no one (except 
perhaps an Egyptian) was much 
surprised when he totally failed 
to carry it out. The British 
are still obdurate ; their troops 
are still on the Canal and look 
like staying there indefinitely ; 
the Sudan is still under the 
Condominium; Egypt is still 
discontented and restless. 

Much was expected from the 
visit of the Mahdi and some of 
his followers to Cairo, but they 
came, saw, and were unim- 
pressed; and the second visit 
showed the same result as the 
first, precisely nothing. Visiting 
Sudanese find themselves in a 
land under military law, where 
corruption is only too evident 
and the contrast between great 
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riches and great poverty is only 
too pronounced. They know 
quite well what Egypt wants 
from the Sudan and may well 
ask themselves what the Sudan 
has to gain in return. They 
will listen and go away, polite, 
but non-committal and un- 
committed. 

Wherever he turned and what- 
ever he tried, the poor Prime 
Minister had to admit failure ; 
and when he diverted his atten- 
tion to the task of cleaning up 
the government of Egypt and 
stopping some of the all-pervad- 
ing graft, the cup of the Pashas 
brimmed over. Hilaly was be- 
ginning to tread on some very 
tender toes. The Pashas had 
put him in power to score a 
diplomatic victory over the 
British, not to meddle with their 
own sources of income. He 
must go. He went, and Sirry 
Pasha took his place, but soon 
found himself in trouble with 
King Farouk. The Prime 
Minister wanted to make General 
Neguib Mahommed Minister of 
War. The King objected, be- 
cause the General had been an 
outspoken critic of the corrup- 
tion which had brought such 
dire humiliation on the Egyptian 
army in the Palestine campaign. 
Sirry resigned and Hilaly came 
back, to make the fatal mistake 
of yielding to the King’s demand 
that his brother-in-law should 
be Minister of War. Thereupon 
General Neguib Mahommed, who 
had been ordered to a remote 
command in Upper Egypt, 
brought off a coup @éat. He 
met with no resistance; the 
opposition at the Palace col- 
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lapsed like a pack of cards; 
and in a few bloodless hours he 
was master of Egypt. Since 
Hilaly had shown himself too 
susceptible to Royal influence, 
he had to resign, and Aly Maher 
Pasha became Prime Minister. 
The next victim was the King 
himself, who had _ blundered 
badly. After the coup d'état he 
could hardly expect his personal 
position to be unchanged and, 
faced with the choice of be- 
coming a constitutional monarch 
or abdicating, he abdicated. So 
he has gone, and with him the 
corrupt clique which has done 
the country such mischief. A 
few months ago Farouk was 
dreaming of being King of Egypt 
and the Sudan. Now he is no 
longer even King of Egypt and 
is taking up membership in the 
select but growing club of Exiled 


Monarchs, where shortly he may 
be joined by his confrére the 
Shah of Persia. 


What will happen next in 
Egypt will depend upon General 
Neguib Mahommed. He may 
decide to refrain from further 
interference and leave a reason- 
ably honest government to carry 
out necessary reforms. Or he 
may, like Arabi Pasha before 
him, establish a military dic- 
tatorship and perhaps become 
the Ataturk of his country. 


The delicate question of the 
new Civil List did not pass the 
House of Commons without a 
debate and a division. That 
was regrettable, obscuring the 
more satisfactory circumstance 
that the agreement disclosed 
was immeasurably greater than 
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the disagreement. This was in 
happy contrast to debates on 
the Civil List in earlier reigns, 
when those who disliked 
monarchy on principle were wont 
to seize so excellent a chance of 
airing their views without the 
risk of being called to order. 
Nowadays republicans are so 
negligible in number as to be 
almost non-existent, and in July 
not a single speaker criticised 
the proposals of the Government 
from the point of view that no 
provision at all should be made 
for a Royal Family. 

Any complaint about the size 
of the Civil List is really 
unreasonable. The payments 
offered are not a gratuity : they 
are the honouring of a pledge. 
More than a century ago the 
Crown surrendered its heredi- 
tary revenues in return for the 
promise of an annual grant. 
If Parliament should ever refuse 
this, the Crown would have a 
perfect right to claim the return 
of the ancient revenues it handed 
over; and these would come to 
much more than the amounts 
voted in recent reigns. 

Happily the Opposition took 
a different line, a great deal 
that its spokesmen said being 
by no means unreasonable. One 
point was that we are on the 
threshold of what all hope will 
be a long reign. In the course 
of it much may change, as, for 
example, the demands upon 
Royalty and the value of money ; 
so that what is fair in 1952 may 
be hopelessly out of date in the 
year 2000. The suggestion that 
the Civil List should be reviewed 
every ten years has much to 
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commend it and was hardly met 
by the objections of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Another point was that some 
of the expenses of the Crown, 
such as those for the upkeep of 
the Palaces and Royal Mews, 
might with advantage be trans- 
ferred to Departmental Votes, 
so that corresponding reductions 
might be made in the Civil List. 
Here again no offence was in- 
tended and a good argument 
can be made. On the other 
hand, the more the Queen is 
kept out of politics the better, 
and as Departmental Votes are 
examined every year, criticism 
of Royal expenditure might be- 
come an annual event instead 
of occurring, as at present, nor- 
mally only once in a reign. 

The debate disclosed a certain 
difference of opinion about the 
kind of pageantry desirable in 
these days. No one showed any 
wish to detract from the dignity 
and pomp of great public occa- 
sions, but some of the Labour 
members wanted to economise 
on the more private functions 
to which only a limited number 
of people gain admittance. The 
point, however, seems as trivial 
as any saving that would be 
effected by curtailing or elimin- 
ating the less public ceremonies. 

It was evident that in some 
quarters a few delusions live on 
about waste and abuses in the 
Royal Household. Most of these, 
like the legendary bottle of 
whisky which went driving with 
Queen Victoria every fine day 
at Balmoral and being unopened 
was replaced each morning by 
a fresh bottle, vanished when 
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King Edward VII. came to the 
Throne ; and any survivors were 
dealt with faithfully by his 
successors. Nowadays the men 
and women who serve the 
Monarch are trained, conscienti- 
ous workers, who manage the 
Royal establishments with effi- 
ciency and economy. If people 
are looking for extravagance, 
they are much more likely to 
find it in Whitehall than in 
Buckingham Palace or Windsor. 


The Very Reverend the Dean 
of Canterbury has been in 
trouble again. Many years ago, 
for reasons which have some- 
times been the subject of un- 
charitable conjecture, he con- 
stituted himself the apologist of 
Soviet Russia. The Russians 
eould do nothing wrong, even 


when they oppressed the Church, 
liquidated the peasants, and in- 
vaded Finland. Whatever hap- 


pened, there was the Dean, 
presiding over a small meeting 
of like-minded men, correct in 
his decanal uniform, latterly 
wearing an imposing pectoral 
cross presented to him by some 
Orthodox dignitary, and lament- 
ing the obstinacy of his fellow- 
countrymen in misunderstanding 
and misjudging the Russians. 
He himself had visited his spiri- 
tual home and knew. On these 
trips his technique seems to 
have been perfectly simple. He 
saw only what he wanted to see 
and nothing that might un- 
settle his opinions ; he believed 
anything that anyone told him 
in favour of the Communists 
and nothing that anyone told 
him to their discredit. 
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The Russians, of course, were 
mildly gratified at the appear- 
ance of so unexpected an ally 
as a Dean of Canterbury. It is 
true that they were in process 
of treating their own Christians 
rather roughly, but if a distin- 
guished Anglican ecclesiastic was 
prepared to declare publicly that 
they were doing nothing of the 
kind, so much the better. Ac- 
cordingly they féted and flattered 
him, and the Dean, doubtless 
pleased by the consideration 
shown him, became more rooted 
than ever in his convictions. He 
was not in the least disturbed, 
and the Russians were probably 
much amused, when his identity 
was occasionally confused with 
that of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury or the Dean of 
Westminster ; when three suc- 
cessive Archbishops were driven 


to dissociate themselves publicly 


from his activities; or even 
when, in the House of Lords, 
the Primate of All England 
described him as a “ public 
nuisance.” 

The Dean has lately visited 
China. He did not go there, as 
he might very properly have 
gone, to prosecute inquiries into 
the whereabouts and welfare of 
the unfortunate Bishop in Korea, 
who has been missing ever since 
the Communists overran the 
country. Whatever his purpose 
may have been, he returned as 
a convert to the propagandist 
charge that the forces of the 
United Nations have been waging 
bacteriological war in Korea. 
The evidence he has so far been 
kind enough to disclose is not 
very convincing. He saw some 
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insects which some Chinese 
farmers were reported to have 
found and some unnamed 
scientists had declared were in- 
fected with germs. He was 
shown the brains of two Chinese 
children who were supposed to 
have “died from an unusual 
disease for that time of year.” 
He read the alleged reports of 
two alleged airmen. Such evi- 
dence, which would not be 
enough to hang a cat, was quite 
enough to convince the Dean 
that the United Nations had 
descended to a particularly vile 
method of warfare; and he 
blandly ignores the not entirely 
irrelevant circumstance that the 
Americans have asked for a full 
inquiry by the International Red 
Cross and that the Chinese have 
refused the request. 

Hardly anyone in this country 
is likely to be much disturbed 
by so preposterous a charge, 
supported by evidence so negli- 
gible. People here know the 
“Red Dean” far too well to 
believe anything he says. They 
are aware that Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald committed one of 
his worst blunders when he 
chose Dr Hewlett Johnson for 
the Deanery of Canterbury, that 
he is a silly and mischievous old 
gentleman, and that his pro- 
nouncements, if noticed at all, 
should be treated with con- 
tempt. More serious is the 
effect upon opinion in foreign 
countries, where the Dean’s 
position is not properly under- 
stood, his identity is often mis- 
taken, and his importance may 
be vastly overrated. 

But what is to be done about 
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him? None of the various Acts 
affecting clerical discipline is 
applicable ; for the Dean has not 
committed any gross immorality, 
is not plainly guilty of any 
heresy, and has not been con- 
victed by a civil court of treason 
or felony. Everything has been 
done to protect the Church of 
England against lay or ecclesi- 
astical tyranny and nothing has 
been done to protect her against 
people like the Dean of Canter- 
bury. The time may conceiv- 
ably come when the Home Office, 
in the interests of security, may 
find it necessary to make a 
move; but the authorities of 
the Church are powerless. 
Perhaps his caperings are 
being taken too seriously. They 
are a small part of the price 
this country pays for its freedom. 
The Dean might consider, if he 
retains any capacity for sober 
reflection, what would befall 
an ecclesiastic of the Russian 
Orthodox Church who publicly 
asserted in Moscow that the 
policy of the Western Powers 
was right and that of the Com- 
munists was wrong. The mere 
contrast between his certain 
fate and the present immunity 
of the Dean of Canterbury should 
be striking enough without the 
need for further argument. The 
irritation felt by many people 
is entirely comprehensible; but 
they would do well to refrain 
from any action that might give 
undue publicity to an essentially 
unimportant person. Dr Hewlett 
Johnson as a “ martyr” might 
be of more value to foreign 
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propagandists than Dr Hewlett 
Johnson as a Dean. 


Maurice Baring once in the 
friendliest spirit wrote a birth- 
day Clerihew, which he left by 
Sir John Simon’s place at the 
breakfast table, when they were 
serving together in France during 
the First World War :— 


“ Sir John Simon 
Is not like Timon— 
Timon hated mankind : 
Simon does not mind.” 


That the banter contained a 
grain of truth is a thought that 
will occur to any reader of Lord 
Simon’s ‘ Retrospect.’! Here 
possibly is the explanation of a 
puzzle. No man of our time, 
except Mr Churchill, has had so 
long and so distinguished a 
career in politics. Home Secre- 
tary, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Lord Chancellor 
—Lord Simon has held every 
great office except one, the 
greatest. When out of office he 
was the most distinguished and 
sought-after advocate of his day, 
almost certain to be briefed in 
any really important litigation. 
In 1926, as a private Member 
of Parliament, he made a speech 
which by common consent virtu- 
ally ended the General Strike ; 
and subsequently when a Chair- 
man was needed for the Indian 
Commission, he was the nearly 
inevitable choice. 

Of course the number of men 
in almost any generation who 
ean be Prime Minister is neces- 


1 ‘Retrospect.’ By Viscount Simon, G.C.8.I.,G.C.V.0. (Hutchinson.) 
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sarily very small, but in 1910 or 
thereabouts, anyone who was 
compiling a list of probable 
future Premiers could hardly 
have failed to include the name 
of Sir John Simon. Yet he 
never reached that glittering 
apex. Once, it is true, he re- 
signed—at an unfortunate time 
and for the wrong reason, as he 
now acknowledges. It is also 
true that for fifteen years he 
hitched his wagon to the waning 
star of Liberalism and so prac- 
tically disqualified himself for 
office. 

But more potent perhaps than 
resignation or self-imposed exile 
was the unhappy impression he 
gave that “Simon does not 
mind.” He was clear, logical, 
penetrating. No man _ could 
speak more forcefully or effec- 


tively, or with a more perfect 
lucidity, to a brief, in Parliament 
or a court of law. His integrity 


was beyond question. If he 
fought hard, he fought fair, 
never stooping either to mean- 
ness or to cheapness. But— 
“Simon does not mind.” He 
wore, unwittingly or at least 
unwillingly, an air of chilliness, 
even of indifference. Of this he 
himself was conscious, attri- 
buting it in his book to the 
effect upon him of the death of 
his first wife, soon after their 
marriage, a bereavement which 
froze him into an appearance of 
inhumanity. He did and does 
mind ; he lacked not heart, but 
the capacity to show that he 
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had heart, that sense of warm 
conviction 80 necessary to a 
political leader. 

He had another disqualifica- 
tion. A man who is among the 
best of advocates is not neces- 
sarily or even normally a man 
of constructive mind. He can 
explain and interpret a policy, 
but is less able to form one. 
The failure of Lord Simon as 
Foreign Secretary was an ex- 
ample of this defect. The times 
ealled for a bold imaginative 
policy, for a capacity to look 
ahead and plan and act, for 
vision and courage and the 
power to communicate these in 
some measure to the people. 
Stresa was a turning - point. 
Hitler might just conceivably 
have been halted in his mad 
career. Mussolini might have 
been dissuaded from his 
Abyssinian adventure. But the 
moment was allowed to slip by 
and nothing, or next to nothing, 
was done. With all his gifts, 
Lord Simon was the wrong man 
for his office at that particular 
time. 

Yet public life in Britain 
would have been infinitely poorer 
without him; and today, when 
he nears the age of eighty, his 
vast and varied experience and 
his intensely logical mind are 
still at call in the House of 
Lords. In his long career he 
has done notable service, and 
done it with dignity; and we 
may be thankful that the service 
and dignity are with us still. 
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